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TO MY WIFE, 

Had I the poet's all-persuasive art, 

And Music s magic numbers at command, 

'Twould need them all to paint thy tender heart, 
And show how pity still directs thy hand. 

For every tale of woe thou hast a tear, 
All the unhappy find in thee a friend ; 

And even the guilty may suppress their fears. 
And on thy gentle clemency depend. 

How oft Fve seen thee bending oer some couch. 
While words of pity issued from thy tongue, 

And then some gift came stealing from thy pouch. 
To show how much his woe thy bosom wrung. 

Nor gifts alone, bid cheerful service given. 
As if such acts entailed no sacrifice. 

But were the work appointed thee of Heaven, 
As stepping-stones by which the lost may rise. 

Compared to these, how vain the world* s applause I 
Its highest honours meretricious dross ; 

The humblest often is the noblest cause. 

And Heaven s best gifts may simulate a cross. 

WM. M. STENHOUSE. 
June 24th, 1908, 
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A SCOTS EPISTLE TO 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, ESQ., SKIBO. 

The humblest o' the bardic tribe, 
I comena fishin' for a bribe, 
Altho* I'm mindin' tae transcribe 

A heap o* claivers. 
For you, Carnegie, tae imbibe 

Wi* ither havers. 

Poets, 'tis said, hae sma' discretion. 
An' are ower free in their expression, 
Which, if allooed — a sma* concession, — 

They gain nocht by it 
But tae offend the kirk an' session. 

An' breed a riot. 

For say they this or say they that, 
I'll always write what comes maist pat, 
Juist as it rises 'neath my hat. 

Within my brain ; 
But wadna*, for a thoosan' sprat, 

Gie ony pain. 

2 
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But losh ! wha is na glad tae ken 
There's ane amang oor Northern men^ 
Wha has the generous hert tae spen' 

Amang his ain^ 
And gledden every strath an* glen 

Wi' hopes o' gain. 

Tae mak ae hert oppressed wi' care. 
Rise frae the depths o' daurk despair. 
An' gang rejoicin* evemiair. 

Is nae sma' praise, 
An' in his honour we'll a prayer 

An' anthem raise. 

Noo gae ye Wast or gae ye East, 
There's waitin* ye a mental feast, 
Nae thanks tae presbyter or priest. 

But tae Carnegie, 
Tho' some folk micht prefer the yeast, 

Adoon their craigie ! 

But that's no me. Leeze me on lore. 
For books I aye liked tae explore. 
The mair I read I craiked for more. 

But aft went stairvin'. 
An' och I the hunger that I bore 

Was maist unnervin'. 

Whiles whan I earned an extra groat. 
It wisna wared on mooth or coat. 
But some auld farrant book I bought 

Oot o' a box. 
Then aff I set tae some quate spot, 

Prood as a fox. 
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An' sae it came aboot ere lang^ 
That I masel' could write a sang 
An' preach a sermon wi' a bang 

That made rogues shiver ; 
Perhaps it wis my braid Scots slang, 

That altered niver. 

But oh ! it wis a sair expense ; 

Hard work an' study sae intense 

Maist robbed me baith o' health an' sense. 

An' bent my back^ 
For then was nae Carnegie pence, 

Na — ^no a plack. 

At lang an' last I managed through. 
As mony mair Scots callants do. 
Nor ever kenned I ane tae rue 

The weary feclit. 
For leamin', tae a scholar true, 

'S worth ony pecht. 

Whan noo the mystic words — M.D., 
Behin' my guid Scots name I see, 
Faur through the tears that dim my ee 

I scan the past. 
An' wish I could those pleesures pree 

That sped owre fast. 

Your worthy cousin. Dame Macgreegor 
(She'll tell ye I am nae intriguer). 
Wad like at Skibo Ha' tae figger, 

Before she's grippet ; 
For weel she kens by Death the nigger 

She'll sune be snippet. 
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As for mysel*, I'm auld an' dune, 
An' care na Death comes late or sune. 
My troubles hae been faur abune 

The common lot, 
An' sae I dinna mind a spune 

Hoo sune I rot. 

Owre lang I hae been Fortune's ba'. 
An' owe her mony a scurvy thraw. 
For aince she even jouked awa 

My guid richt leg, 
But yet I've wars'lt thro' it a'. 

Nor e'er did beg. 

Lang syne the jade e'en brak* my back^ 
Guid sakes ! that wis an unco whack, 
An' kept me bedded on the rack 

For twelve months lang ; 
But I've repaid her mony a smack 

In guid Scots sang. 

I am nae saint — the Lord forbid — 
An' yet I've dune a lot o' guid, 
Altho' I must confess my bluid 

Is unco het, 
But that is easy understude 

In Cupid's pet. 

I never thocht o' makin' gear. 
The muses aye tae me were dear. 
Burns and Scott and great Shakespeare 

And mony mae. 
Possessed my soul, and helped tae clear 

The mirkest day. 
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My thanks for kindly deeds ye dae^ 
For books wee! hoosed an* organs play, 
An* for the wyse-like words ye say 

In book an' speech, 
Faur wyser than tlie sermon bray 

That parsons preach. 

Sae here's my haun, my worthy frere, 
Lang ja^&y ye leeve frae year tae year. 
As ye wuU dae if ony here 

Hae pooer on high. 
An* aye be layin* up mair gear 

Ayont the sky. 

My blessin*s on your wife an* bairn. 
Fain wad I raise tae them a cairn. 
That micht in future ages earn 

Immortal fame. 
An* maybe bring the bard a fairin*, 

Withooten blame. 

I wish, Carnegie, ye'd appear 
Amang us the ensuin' year, 
An* help us puir folk tae uprear 

A Burns Ha* 
And Scottish Institute, — 'twad cheer 

The herts o* a*. 

A place whaur Scottish maids an* men 
Micht meet thegither noo an* then, 
A halesome hoor or twa tae spen' 

In social ploy. 
An* list*nin* tae the sangs a* ken 

Are Scotsmens joy. 
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We'd gie ye sic a welcome here 

Ye'd think that ye were nae sma' beer. 

But something frae a higher sphere 

An' finer clay. 
Than amang mortels doth appear 

Ilk vera day. 

We'd gie ye usquebagh galore. 
The best o't we've hafl lang iii store, 
An* warm yer cockles tae the core 

An* mak ye plisky. 
For that's the ootcome o' a splore 

O' Scotland's whisky. 

Wi' bagpipes playin' thro' the toun 
In mony a weel-remembered tune. 
We'd show ye a* the sichts aroon. 

Until yer een 
Wad shine as bricht as the new moon 

In hairst time seen. 

Sae pack yer bag an* come awa, 

Gie the Antipodes a ca'. 

An' let the ocean breezes blaw 

Yer carkin cares. 
For these are portioned oot tae a*. 

E'en millionaires. 
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FREEDOM VERSUS PROHIBITION. 

Wha wadna kiss a bonnie lass, 

Or prie at times the sparklin' glass^ 

May weel be written doon an ass^ 

No worth oor peetie ; 
An' jet there's some wad bring't tae pass 

Within the eeety. 

But never shall that daw'in' come^ 
As lang's I'm sittin' by the lum^ 
When we'll be driven by sic scum 

Tae tint oor beer ; 
But let us sit nae langer glum^ 

As if in fear. 

Ne'er was a man o' woman bom 
Wha liked to be held up tae scorn 
Because he aye wad quaff the horn 

Tae quench his drooth ; 
An* it wuU no' be stopt the mom — 

An' that's the truth. 

What ken they o' the pleesure given 
Tae millions o* baith deid an' leevin, 
As 'twere the very gift o' Heeven 

Tae sufferin' man ; 
An' yet frae it we wad be driven 

By book an' ban. 
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Tve sent some gallons doon ma mooth^ 
For, fegs, Tve suffered sair frae drooth. 
But ne'er was I the waur, forsooth — 

No by a hair — 
And that 1 suld mak' known the truth 

Is only fair. 

Teetotal buddies, shure eneuch, 
Misca' it for maist per'lous stuff. 
But they've guid reasons for their bluff, 

Maist o' us ken ; 
It's aft'nest dune tae save their fluff — 

The measly men. 

Gi'en gratis, they wad like it weel. 
But dinna care tae ca* the wheel ; 
Raither than pey they'd meanly steal 

Frae some leal lad. 
An' then, my fegs, you'd see them reel- 

A drucken squad. 

No ane o* them's a generous heart, 
Wi' cash they're unco sweirt tae part. 
An' only on theirsels wull ware't, 

Ye* re safe tae bet ; 
Ask them tae ca* a gill an' share't. 

They're aff like het. 

Gi'e me a lad o' open han' 

An' I'm wi' him whare'er he's gaun, 

An' by him I wull always staun — 

Be't wat or dry — 
Whether he's got his hay tae mawn, 

Or is laid by. 
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Ye mind yon days^ O Wull, O Wull, 
Whan we could always get cor full 
O* usqiiebagh or guid Scots yull. 

Brewed in October ; 
An' never were a moment dull. 

An* yet aye sober. 

I wadna loss yon days* reminder, 
Nor could 1 wish for fortune kinder — 
An* if I did, I ne*er could find her 

In happier mood. 
For she's a jade, if ye wad bind her, 

Awa' she'd scood. 

An' noo we baith are gettin' auld, 
Oor aince warm bluid is thin an' cauld, 
An' yet we daurna drink, we're tauld. 

By Prohibition, 
For if there's ony ane sae bauld. 

He'll tae perdition. 

But I've mair faith in British boys 

Than think they'll be played oot like toys. 

An* slaves tae Prohibition ploys 

Against their bent ; 
An' sae be robbed o' hauf the joys 

By Nature lent. 

Oor sires heroic foucht an' fell 
Tae win full freedom for theirsel'. 
An' left us mony a tale tae tell. 

Wad bear repeatin'. 
An* if we learnt their lesson well 

We'd ne'er be beaten. 
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But whaur's the leebertie we boast 
If we now daurna drink a toast 
Except we pey for t at the post^ 

Like ony roguie ? 
A useless^ disembodied ghost^ 

Or children's bogie. 

O ! was I young as I hae been^ 
Vd gladly gie my twk guid een 
Afore sic days suld e*er be seen 

Amang free men ; 
An' sae wad mony a doughty frien. 

As weel I ken. 

'' Freedom an' whusky gang thegither," 
Sae wrote ma great, poetic brither. 
Which I believe without a swither, 

And wull indite ; 
An* if they bring " Nae Licence " hither. 

We e'en maun fight. 

Juist let us tae oorsels be true. 
We'll mak' teetotallers look blue. 
An' priests an* presbyters may rue 

Their sorry pledge. 
An* seek to hide theirsCls an' crew 

Behin* a hedge. 

Sae, neebors, drink we while we can. 

In spite o* fanatics that ban ; 

Let's raise oor glass, an*, whaur we stan'. 

Say — '^ Here's yer health ; " 
Guid fellowship is mair tae man 

Than ony wealth. 
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Gi*e me Speight's ale or Athol brose^ 
An' guid thick buits tae fend ma toes^ 
An' I wull face ilk win' that blows^ 

Hooever snell ; 
An' drive a' whusky-hatin' foes 

Awa' pell-mell. 

The Devil^ faur as I ha'e mind^ 

Or can in Holy Scripture find. 

Had ne'er a drap his mooth tae synde 

In his ain place ; 
Nae winder he was ne'er inclined 

Tae savin' grace. 

Noo, if he was allo'ed a taste. 
Evil micht flee him in het haste. 
An' gi'e him, tho' sae faur disgraced. 

Time tae repent. 
Which tae his credit micht be placed. 

For a* that's kent. 

A weel, I wish the warld nae waur. 
An' e'en wad help tae mend each scaur 
An' wipe awa' each spot o* glaur 

Frae afF its coat ; 
But leave dome whusky in oor jaur. 

For on't I dote. 

Sae, cronies dear, we'll ca' a gill, 
An', whan it's oot, we'll it refill, 
An' no a drap o't wull we spill. 

For a' their haivers ; 
Auld Scotland ne'er wull tint her still 

For clishmaclavers. 
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Blythe an' merry we hae been. 
An* blythe an* merry we'll be seen. 
Or, see, our coats are on the green, 

Each han* a blade ; 
But, losh ! they're aff' tae fin' a screen !- 

Here's tae the Trade ! 



THE EMPTY JAR: 

LITERAL AND METAPHORICAL. 

We've lived owre lang, my jar and I, 
Far better we were pitten by ; 
For here I stan', auld and forlorn. 
And in my han' a dried-up horn, 
While there foment me looks wi* scorn 
An empty jar. 

I hae come thro' a routh o' ill. 
But it had never poo'er tae kill 
For when my fortunes were depressed 
A drap o' whusky made me blest ; 
But noo, alas ! there stands confessed 
An empty jar. 

An* were I dowie i' the dumps — 
For mortals canna aye baud trumps — 
I gat a cronie — ane or twa — 
An' roond the jorum we wad ca' ; 
But noo I've only this tae shaw — 
An empty jar. 
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I ne'er was envious o* the rich. 
For happiness is no wi' sich ; 
But aye I liked an open board. 
An' kept ane lang's I could afford ; 
But noo, alas ! my only hoard 
*S an empty jar. 

What merry nichts I ca* tae mind 
Wi' comrades sociable an* kind, 
Wha set the table in a roar 
Wi* jest an* story by the score ; 
But noo the lot o* us deplore 
An empty jar. 

Strang drink rank pushon is, some say. 
But tae that dictum I say. Nay ; 
For I hae swilled it frae my youth, 
An* fand it unco guid in truth ; 
An* noo my only fear's, forsooth. 
An empty jar. 

I like a man wha's heid is able 
Tae Stan* his drink an* yet be stable ; 
But when I meet a sumph sae weak 
As no tae ken hoo much tae take. 
To him as present I wull make 
An empty jar. 

Eut for mysel* an' twa three mair 
I'll ask o' Heaven this simple fare — 
Parritch, pease-brose, an* whusky bauld, 
Tae fend us frae the bitin' cauld ; 
And keep frae us when we are auld 
An empty jar. 
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THE SMUGGLER- 

A TALE OF SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 

*TwAs in the days o* guid Queen Vic, 

Whan things in Kirk and State were sick. 

Charter, reform, famine, and pest 

Were rampant, ye may guess the rest. 

Prelates at brither prelates swore, 

And ca'd the tither scarlet whore. 

For she o* Rome lang i' the dust 

Nae langer wis the thing accurst. 

The bracelets frae her wrist were ta*en. 

An* a* her penalties were gane, 

An' frae that verra day till this 

She's deckt hersel' like ony miss. 

And thinks she'll thus hersel' disguise 

An' throw dust in the people's eyes. 

But neither she nor ony Kirk 

Can mair o' serious mischief work : 

Science has reared her eident head. 

An' knowledge owre the worl' has spread ; 

Sae ilk ane for himsel' can judge 

Nor cares a damn for faith or fudge. 

But if I wander in digression. 

My tale wull no be tell't this session. 

The verra year I winna state. 
Whan happened what I'll noo relate ; 
An' I'll no tell the place by name. 
But only say it hap'd at hame. 
No in the mainland, but an isle. 
That fair as Paradise could smile. 
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Where lowly cots in mony a glen 

Weel nursed fair women an* brave men. 

An' here an' there a farm large 

Wis o' the kintra side the targe. 

An' nestlin' in a bosky dell 

The auld grey manse ensconced hersel'. 

There auld Scots sangs an' laughter gay 

Made mirthfu' mony a weary day. 

At nicht^ tae^ whan the lads cam' oot 

They'd dance fu' blithe on lichtsome foot. 

And there the hospitable lK>ard 

(The meenister was nane tae hoard) 

Wis spread wi' a' things o* the best. 

An' free tae a' at his behest. 

There every ane could quench his drooth. 

And open minded speak the truth. 

An open hand an' generous heart 

His reverence thocht the better part. 

Free Kirks, U.P.'s, and Baptists a', 

The door wis open tae their ca'. 

Lang may his memory abide 

Wi' praises i' that kintra side ; 

An' may his large an' generous soul 

Repeat itsel' frae pole tae pole. 

Lang be they spared wha own his bluid. 

An' like himsel' are daein' guid. 

Foment the kirk, across the burn 
(The road had mony a devious turn) 
There standing on the hill aloft 
Wis Charlie Stewart's humble croft. 
But what a sicht there met the eye 
Whan simmer suns shone in the sky ! 
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I've seen the worl* whaur *tis maist fair. 
But never saw I sicht sae rare. 
A* roon aboot the sea wis spread 
A mirror for the sky overhead. 
Far east an' south the mainland lay 
In yellow plains an' hilltaps grey, 
An' Ailsa Craig stood weel between. 
While in the wast was Ireland seen. 
Doon at yer feet, at foot o' brae. 
The wimplin' Torrens held its way. 
Upon its banks a wood there grew. 
For plan tin's there aboot were few ; 
A sweet bit spot that shelter gave 
Tae bunny, hare, an' a' the lave. 
There mony a bonnie bird wad raise 
Frae morn tae nicht its hymn o' praise. 
Beneath the brig a deep, clear pool 
Enticed the bairnies aft frae schule. 
Sometimes ane could a mermaid spy. 
Whan nicht was lowerin' in the sky, 
Wi' shapely limbs an' floatin' hair — 
But faith I maun describe nae mair ; 
Whan aince I saw't my hert wad beat. 
While I stood tremblin' on my feet. 
For something whispered in my ear 
That Mary's charming form was there. 
But let this pass, she ne'er was mine. 
An' a' this happened lang, lang syne. 
Behin' the cottage stretched the moor. 
Purple wi' heather, rich wi' flooer. 
Whan black cock rustled on the wing 
An' moor hen frae her bed wad spring— 
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Puir craters, I wis aye their friend. 

An' never plotted for their end ; 

But whan the bluidy Twalfth drew near, 

Owre their sad fate I drapt a tear. 

Awa ! ye cruel murderous gang 

That wad tae innocents dae wrang ; 

Hae ye no heard their welcome note 

Come o'er the heathered muir afloat ? 

Or watched them sporting in the glade 

As Amaranth with Dian played ? 

Oh, leave them to their tender joys 

Nor scare them with the gun's dread noise ; 

Nor with such sport thy laurels blot. 

Lest Heaven's own mercy be forgot. 

Amid sic lovely scenes as these 

Oor Charlie leeved, fanned by the breeze. 

An' whan I kent him first, a wife 

An' five braw bairns enriched his life. 

Noo Charlie wis a born wag. 

An' aft mysel' I've heard him brag, 

That he wi' seventy lasses lay 

Before he faced his waddin' day. 

An* bound himsel' tae but ae wife 

For the remainder o* his life. 

'T\ns custom i* that kintra side 

Tae coort a lass at the bedside. 

But very seldom ocht wis dune 

That couldna face the blink o' sun. 

This was called ** cairllyin " in the tongue 

In which lang syne auld Ossian sung. 

" Prince Charlie " (for sae gaed his name, 

Ca'd after ane o* deathless fame), 

3 
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Tall, bony, angular, and gaunt, 
O' superhuman strength could vaunt ; 
But that wis early in his prime, 
A guid wheen years before my time ; 
His face was comical an' droll 
(We a' hae twa sides tae oor soul). 
But routh o* sense an' sometimes guile 
Shot oot between his een the while. 
He wisna speckless, I maun say. 
For nane o' sic hae cam* my way ; 
But a' the same they liked him well 
Wha chanced tae come within his spell. 
He had a faut, or may be twa. 
But that, I'm thinkin', wad be a' : 
His thrapple wis sae parched an' dry 
He aft wad creesh it on the sly ; 
An* naething suited it as well 
As biting juice o' the wee stell. 
Sometimes he'd drink frae morn till nicht, 
An' yet wis never far frae richt. 
He aye could stan' upon his feet. 
An' wi' a grave demeanour meet 
Whae'er chanced tae come alang. 
An' on him unexpected sprang. 
His tongue micht be a little loose. 
But never quarrelsome though crouse. 
Gae obstinate he wis, I fear. 
An' frae his ain point wadna steer. 
What differ ? whan wi* tales a score 
He kept his cronies in a roar. 
An' aye he went hame by an' by, 
. An* snugly wi' his Kate wad lie. 
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His ither faut^ Til no disguise^ 
Wis hatred o' the Queen's excise. 
A gauger roused him like the deevil^ 
An' he tae ane could ne'er be ceevil. 
An' sae there cam' aboot this ploy. 
Which I'll relate wi' muckle joy. 

He kept a still in secret lair. 

But not a ane aboot kent where. 

Yet a' his neebors could jalouse 

It wisna kept aboot the hoose. 

The supervisor, on his mettle, 

Aince swore his game he sune wad settle ; 

For if he daured tae mak' a drap 

He'd catch him like a rat in trap. 

Charlie on his part, quite as dour. 

Swore he wad ne'er fa' in his pooer. 

An* yet he'd set the still ajee. 

An' fill a cask wi' barley bree. 

Sune faur an' near the bets were made. 

An' odds on Charlie freely laid. 

The gauger multiplied his men, 

Wha scoored the kintra noo an' then. 

An' day an' nicht they kept a watch 

On Charlie's movements an' his thatch. 

While he attended kirk an' mart. 

An* minded gaugers not a scart ; 

He patiently his time wad bide 

Tae lower doon the gauger's pride. 

At last he sent the word around 

Neebors suld meet him on his ground, 

Twa evenings hence whan it was dark. 

Whan they wad quickly set tae wark. 
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The fateful nicht fell in October, 

The men cam' in a' douce an' sober. 

Some straight were set the pails tae fill 

That needed were tae feed the still ; 

While some set afF tae fetch the peat, 

Wi* purpose tae maintain the heat. 

An' fill the barn richt fu' o' reek ; 

Ithers again were placed tae keek 

Where'er they thocht a spy micht hide, 

An' pounce upon them at ae stride ; 

Some ithers roond the hill were set 

Tae keep back ilka ane they met. 

An' at their feet for ready play 

A roonded heap o* pebbles lay. 

Charlie himsel' wis in the barn 

As busy as a wife wi' yarn, 

Wha has a dizzen hose tae mend 

Before in sleep her een can bend. 

Grim, resolute, an' unco stern, 

Wha crossed him then wad get his fairin'. 

There a' nicht lang, as fixed as fate. 

He sat an' watched the distillate ; 

An' whan it wis eleeven over. 

He felt as prood as coo in clover. 

For wi' the still he was nae coof. 

But fine he kent whan it was proof. 

At last whan daurkness changed tae grey- 

A sign o' the incomin' day — 

Their wark wis dune, the beady brew 

Wis a' transformed tae mountain dew. 

Juist then arose a clamorous shout 

That tell't them danger was about ; 

For near the plantin*, on the green. 
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The gauger an' his men were seen. 
There wis some traitor in the camp^ 
For greed or hate wha played the scamp. 
They learned then, when a* seems weel 
There's mair tae fear than foeman's steel ; 
An' mony a high surprise begun. 
By traitor knave has been undone ; 
But fortune seldom favours these. 
Ere lang she mak's them drink the lees — 
A wamin' tae ilk mither's son 
That treacherous cause is seldom won. 
Charlie, surprised an' ta'en aback. 
Yet prescient measures didna lack. 
Some he detailed tae see the maut 
Bestowed whaur 'twad be vainly sought ; 
The ithers oot u|)on the brae 
Were tauld tae keep the foe in play ; 
These quickly sent a shooer o' stanes 
Doon on the gauger's heid an' banes. 
As angry bees whan they alight 
On manly nose put him tae flight, 
Sae the excisemen helter-skelter 
Went afF fu' fast tae fin' some shelter. 
A fang the road an' by the toun 
Tae cross the bum they went aroon ; 
Noo Charlie had foreseen the trick 
An' laid a plan baith wise an' slick. 
He loosened some planks on the brig. 
But left it still safe-like an' trig. 
Like raging bears across they flew 
(The supervisor led the crew). 
Whan hauf across abune the pool 
They drapt intae the watter cool, 
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Which sent their courage tae their mooth^ 

Altho' nae doobt it quenched their drouth. 

Emerging from their icy bath 

They raged an' spluttered in their wrath ; 

Then up they rushed tae climb the brae^ 

An' nae ane noo opposed their way. 

For faith they had begun tae doubt 

Whether 'twad be a win or rout. 

For gaugers^ armM wi* the law. 

Can hold the fiercest souls in awe. 

When up they cam*, we drank their health 

Quite openly, an' no by stealth ; 

Oor laughter was baith lood an' rare, , 

For merriment was in the air. 

M'Caig — that was the gauger's name — 

Nae decent words ava could frame. 

But raging like a very deevil 

His mildest epithet wis evil ; 

His speech I winna set doon here. 

For 'twad offend a lady's ear. 

Oor laughter lood an' looder flew ; 

His raging deep an* deeper grew ; 

His teeth were chatterin* in his heid, 

O* some relief he had sair need. 

Sae Charlie went an' filled a bicker 

Wi' brandy, gin, or something snicker. 

M'Caig couldna resist the smell 

An' drank until his kite 'gan swell. 

Sune baith his cheeks were brightly flushed^ 

As in its wonted channels rushed 

His guid blue bluid, for it wis blue 

(M'Caig's are royal though few). 

Then drawin' doon his frownin' broos 
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He waited not his words tae choose^ 
But teFt them harshly ane an' a' 
That they were prisoners tae the law. 
This saying guidwife Katrine heard^ 
An' quickly on the scene appeared. 
She saw them turned oot their croft^ 
Their plenishin' a* rouped an' coft; 
An' so M^Caig she socht tae saften 
Wi' ready-witted plea an' daflin'. 
Which, noo his wrath was fizzin' oot. 
He thocht he saw a plan wad suit : 
He promised, if the '^ Prince " but swore 
Tae han* the wee still tae him o'er. 
An' never the offence repeat, 
Tae gi'e them a* a saft retreat. 
This Katrine urged on her guidman 
Wi* a' her strength o' tongue an' han'. 
An' said if he agreed na then 
She'd ne'er be wife tae him again. 
This threep was mair than he could stan'. 
An' on the 'pact he gi'ed his han'. 
An* promised hence he'd aye be seen 
A loyal subject tae the Queen. 

An' in that place the smuggler's tred 

Has never since reared up its head. 

If there ane drinks o' whisky noo 

It a' has paid the King his due. 

Sae here's a health tae Edward First, 

O' Scotland's Kings he's nane the worst ; 

But surely they were sair tae blame, 

Wha ca'd him Seventh o' his name. 

The " hammer " ne'er owre Scotland reigned. 

An' his successors a' are feigned. 
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THE HAPPIEST TIME. 

What is the chief pleesur o' weemen an' men, 
Na ane has a taste o* tae three score an* ten ; 
Whan, ensconced in the auld aimi-chair by the lum. 
In obeisance tae ^annie, the bairnies a* come. 

They look on auld gran' as a saint in a shrine, 
An' pay her sic honours as maist are divine ; 
An* on her auld cheek they rain kisses sae sweet. 
That she feels noo her happiness full an' complete. 

An* whan, wi' licht he*rts, they come oot o' the schule. 
They crood roond her chair in a din o' misrule. 
An' clamour tae granny tae tell them again 
Some auld-farrant story made up o' her ain. 

Then she tells them o' fairy, an' elfin, an* fay, 
Wha cam oot in the munelicht wi' ither tae play ; 
An* she said that the wee folk aye liket the weans. 
An' kept them frae fa'in* an' breakin* their banes. 

An' the bairns devoured auld gran' wi' their een. 

An' wished they had leeved when sic cantrips were 

seen ; 
But the worl's sae wise grown, it can naething believe. 
Nor into its he'rt sic strange stories receive. 

Some auld folk crack up aye the days o* their youth. 
When the play o* young fancy obscured the truth ; 
Their schuledays, they say, were their happiest time. 
An' a* pleesurs since then hae been no* worth a dime. 
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An* ithers, when coortin*, wi* marriage in view, 
Fand their greatest delight in the e'e that was blue ; 
In a voice that was croonin', an' in kisses sae sweet. 
That the thocht o' them carried them clean afF their feet. 

An' some mithers say that 'twas heaven on earth 
Whan the cradle was filled at their first baby's birth ; 
Then the cup o' their joy was fair brimmin* o'er. 
An' the future o' life had naething better in store. 

But auld grannie she says she has tasted a' these. 
And alloos in them a' there was something tae please. 
But, suner or late, a cloud rose in the lift. 
An' sent a' their dreamin' o' bliss clean adrift. 

'^ But noo, when I sit in ma auld airm-chair, 
I feel in the worl' I ha'ena a care ; 
An' I ha'ena a fear, for my he'rt's fu' o* love. 
As my spirit soars upwards to realms above." 

Sae auld grannie's happiest time is the noo. 
As yet ye'U a' fin' if ye're wholesome an' true ; 
She can wish ye nae better at three score an' ten 
Than an' auld airm-chair at a cosy fire-en'. 



QUEEN MARY AT LANGSIDE. 

Hadna my een forgat tae weep, 

Sair were their greeting now. 
When my ain folk their swords maun deep 

Into their kinsmen hew. 
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There's noble Hamilton^ the brave, 
His stalwart Clydesmen forms ; 

And great Argyll, fu' stem and grave. 
Awaits the coming storms. 

And Graham, the gallant, foremaist stands. 
Where Grahams were ever found. 

Prepared to pay all Fate demands 
Ere he will shift his ground. 

Seton, the loyal, is there. 

To fight for Queen and creed. 

And his two striplings, passing fair. 
Ready with him to bleed. 

Herries is there, and Gordon gay. 
And clansmen from the west ; 

But stoutest hearts when in the fray 
Can only do their best. 



And oh ! my friends this day are few — 
Too few, my heart portends— 

And Mary Stuart soon may rue 
What Fortune to her sends. 

My father's son, though false, is strong. 
An' great his martial flame ; 

And he his prestige must prolong 
To blazon out his shame. 

Success alone will clear his shield 

Of ignominious stain ; 
What boots he, then, if on this field. 

He sees his sister slain } 
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Fraternal love has flown his hearty 

Surcharged with mother's hate ; 
His counsels dark^ tho' hid by art^ 

But drive us on our fate. 

O Royal House ! curst by thine own. 

How sad thy fortunes loom ! 
Would that my sufferings might atone. 

And save thee from thy doom. 

My sire's prophetic soul foretold 

The coming of this day — 
" The Crown we by a lass now hold. 

By lass shall pass away." 

The pipes shriek out, the trumpets blare. 

Now comes the onset fierce ; 
Right gallantly my friends on fare 

The hostile ranks to pierce. 

Morton is theirs, astute and wise. 

With him is Grange the bold ; 
Against these lords of high emprise 

None skilled in war I hold. 

Right gallantly the foes engage. 

And loud the battle's swell ; 
But what avails the noblest rage 

When skill alone can tell } 

See ! Seton's down, and to his aid 

Fast flies his gallant son ; 
And now he's fa'n, and forfeit paid 

Just as the fight's begun. 
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Herries and Graham fight side by side^ 

And do not yield an inch ; 
Grange and his men their strokes abide^ 

Nor for a moment flinch. 

Hark I far above the battle's roar 
Hear Campbell's slogan shout ; 

These men will wade knee-deep in gore 
Ere they be put to rout. 

Ah ! crafty Morton sees his chance 
To turn ours on the flank ; 

Quick is his rush as lightning's glance 
Upon each serried rank 

Too well succeeds his cunning skill. 
Our side gives way and break. 

Bowing to God's mysterious will, 
Their headlong flight they take. 

My eyes refuse the horrid sight. 
How faithful men are slain ; 

But never from this sad day's fight 
Shall Mary smile again. 

They urge her from the fatal scene. 
To reach the friendly coast ; 

She puts her faith in England's Queen — 
The Stuart cause is lost. 

Immersed within a castle's walls. 

Cajoled by promise fair. 
Black on her fate the curtain falls. 

And leaves her in despair. 
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Year chases year, till hope deferred 

Hath broke her spirit high ; 
Ambition gone, her heart prepared 

She fixes on the sky. 

Calm and serene, upon the block 

She bows her shapely head ; 
With steady aim descends the stroke — 

And Scotland's Queen is dead ! 



rn 



THE BURNS CLUB CHOIR. 

There are a' sorts o' folk in this worl* o' oors. 
For variety pleases the Pooer that's abune ; 

But ae thing is certain fu' mony are boors, 

Frae their toosie kept taps tae their bauchlin' auld 
shodn. 

Sic throughither tykes need never aspire 

Tae a bonnie bit lass frae the Burns Club Choir. 

An' some carles e'en are aye loupin' wi* greed. 
Their thocht day an' nicht is the makin' o* gear ; 

When they see a braw lass ere tae wooin' they speed. 
What tocher has she is the first question they speir. 

Sic mercenary loons need never aspire 

Tae a bonnie bit lass frae the Burns Club Choir. 

An' some ha'e their noddles fu' o' naething but sport. 
Their ideal o* life is a' skittles an* beer ; 

At serious things they can gi'e but a snort — 
GofF, cricket, an' futba' alane mak's them steer. 

Sic peetifu' triflers need never aspire 

Tae a bonnie bit lass frae the Bums Club Choir. 
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An' some men are a' taiken up wi' theirsel*^ 

Their ties, cufFs, an' collars the hail o* their care ; 

Their only ambition tae pass afF as swells, 

Tho* they ne'er in their pooch ha'e a saxpence tae spare. 

Sic toom-heided cuifs need never aspire 

Tae a bonnie bit lass frae the Bums Club Choir. 

Some lads that I ken ha'e love-dancin' een, 

An' their face a* a-shine wi* contentment an' fun ; 

Their greatest delight is a talk wi* a freen. 

For the heart in their bosom's as warm's the sun. 

Sic blithe couth ie lads may tak' hert an' aspire 

Tae a bonnie bit lass frae the Burns Club Choir. 

There are some work a' day wi* the sweat o* their broo. 
Then afF unco pleased tae their supper an' book ; 

An' time is too short for a* they wad do, 

For knowledge an' learnin' is a' their ootlook. 

Sic sensible lads may tak' hert an' aspire 

Tae a bonnie bit lass frae the Burns Club Choir. 

A few in their breests ha'e the patriot glow. 

Their keenest desire's tae dae guid tae the race, 

Sae that whan they flit frae thae regions below. 
They may leave the auld worl' a happier place. 

Sic patriot souls may hopefu' aspire 

Tae a bonnie bit lass frae the Burns Club Choir. 

An' some ha'e a taste for a cosie fire-en', 

An' save their bawbees for a hoose o' their ain, 

Tho' they only may manage a but an' a ben. 
They think that's eneuch for a wife an' a wean. 

Sae prudent an' thrifty they weel may aspire 

Tae a lass o' their ain frae the Bums Club Choir. 
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A DEEPER HOLE STILL. 

That ye're doon i* the dumps it's easy tae see, 
Jist like an auld souter new weaned frae a spree ; 
But be na despondent, for that ye will rue, 
Aye pluck up your hert an* gang cheerily through. 
The hole may be deep that ye're bidden tae fill. 
But believe me, old boy, there's a deeper hole still. 

I've had my misfortunes and that not a few. 
An' sometimes been ga'e hardly pressed, it is true ; 
But mysel' an' my wife juist aye bustled alang. 
And cheered the lang lane wi' a canty bit sang. 

The hole may be deep that ye're bidden tae fill. 
But believe me, old boy, there's a deeper hole still. 

An' sometimes ye e'en may ha'e fa'n in a faut. 

An* smoored on yer conscience a peetifu' blot ; 

Weel, your best Sunday breeks ha'e been naething the 
waur, 

O' foregathrin' at times wi* a splatter o' glaur. 

The hole may be deep that ye're bidden tae fill. 
But believe me, old boy, there's a deeper hole still. 

Juist wipe't off the slate an' dae better again, 
O' folk never sinfu' I trow I've met nane ; 
The greater the sinner, the greater the saint. 
The deeper the wound is, the deeper the taint. 

The hole may be deep that ye're bidden tae fill. 
But believe me, old boy, there's a deeper hole still. 
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Sometimes sickness wi' fear^ an' sometimes a loss^ 
A mountain tae climb or a river tae cross ; 
But keep up your heart whatever ye dae. 
An* ye*ll couthily win tae the tap o' the brae. 

The hole may be deep that yc*re bidden tae fill. 
But believe me, old boy, there's a deeper hole still. 

An' if poortith suld chance tae look in at the door. 
The meal pock be empty, an' nae siller in store, 
Jist gang ye aboot wi* a stiff upper lip. 
An* some day ye'll gi'e this misfortune the slip. 

The hole may be deep that ye* re bidden tae fill, ' 
But believe me, old boy, there's a deeper hole still. 

I'm sure whan ye come tae the end o' yer days, 
Ye'll fin' little tae carp at, an' muckle tae praise ; 
For ane that's been better there's a hantle been waur, 
Sae what is the guid o' aye nursin' ilk scaur. 

The hole may be deep that ye're bidden tae fill. 
But believe me, old boy, there's a deeper hole still. 

Whan she that ye value mair precious than breath. 
Is smitten an' claimed by the angel o' death, 
Juist think o' the time whan ye'll cosily lie 
Alangside o' her whan life's troubles are by. 

The hole may be deep that ye're bidden tae fill. 
But believe me, old boy, there's a deeper hole still. 

There's a'e blessin* that a' may lay up for theirsel. 

An' if they but get it, then a' shall be well ; 

If we love ane anither we may banish oor fears, 

Por love is a greater consoler than tears. 

The hole may be deep that ye're bidden tae fill. 
But believe me, old boy, there's a deeper hole still. 
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THE AULD LAIRD^S WAY. 

The laird^ tho' gettin auld an' gr&y. 

Yet fine he kenned a lassie's way ; 

An' aft wad kiss behint the door^ 

Or tousle them upon the floor. 

An' ne'er a lassie said him nay^ 

For weel they liked the auld man's way. 

The blithest sicht his e'en could see, 
Was the bonnie bricht glint o' a lassie's ee ; 
An' when he could fauld ane up in his arm^ 
His heart wad grow fain an' his bluid gat warm. 
An' ne'er a lassie said him nay^ 
For weel they liked the auld man's way. 

Noo Betty was aye the pick o' the lot. 
An' aften wi' her tae forgather he sought ; 
An' tho' she had lovers baith buirdly an' bold. 
The laird she preferred, be he ever so old. 

An' Betty had never the heart to say nay, 
Sae weel she liket the auld man's way. 

An' sae they were marriet on Candlemas day. 
An' at nicht wi' the auld man she cosily lay ; 
An' he honestly tried to e'en dae his best. 
For the bonnie bit bird that lay snug in his nest. 
An' Betty she had mair sense than say nay. 
For weel she liket the auld man's way. 

4 
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A year had na passed^ sae weel had she fared^ 
Whan Bet brocht a son hame as heir tae the laird ; 
Noo wha is sae prood in the hale kintra side. 
As the gray-haired auld laird an' his winsome young 
bride. 
An* Betty is thankfu' she ne'er said him nay. 
But was aye weel content wi* an auld man's way. 



THE PUIR AULD BACHELOR. 

There is naething but trouble, an' worry, an' care ; 
A stomach gae toom an' a back aflen bare ; 
But still, there is pleesur in scentin' the hay. 
An* joy in seein* the bairnies at play. 

I hae worked for mysel* since e*er I was ten. 
An* yet have had scarcely a saxpence tae spen* ; 
I canna jalouse how sae little I mak*. 
Whan ithers I see hae been ne*er kent tae lack. 

But ril no' be compleenin*, but gae on wi* my task— 
Gie me plenty o* wark, an* that*s a* that I ask ; 
An' whiles wi* a neebor 1 hae a bit blaw 
O* fragrant tobacco an* auld usquebagh. 

I haena a wife, an" 1 haena a wean. 
But ilka braw lass I juist lo*e as my ain ; 
An* sometimes a kiss I am favoured tae win 
Frae twa rosy lips or a weel-dimpled chin. 
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An' the bairnies aft gather aroon my auld knees. 
Whan I gie them a pinch o* my Taddy tae sneeze ; 
An* I tell them some stories that mak* their een dance. 
Whan they hear o' the wonders that come oot o* France. 

An' whan, a' alane, I can still sit an' think. 
An* the Past wi* the Present an' Future I link. 
Then sae happy I feel that I canna but own 
I wadna exchange wi' the king on his throne. 

An' sometimes I read in my Bums or Scott, 

An* then a' the troubles o* life are forgot. 

For in my twa lugs I can hear thoosan's cry 

That for Scotland, their kintra, they'll conquer or die. 

In Scotland, a puir man ne'er hings his heid doon. 
But cairries it high as if wearin' a croon ; 
For poortith whan honest, as Bums declares, 
Weel ranks wi' the nobles for a' their fine airs. 



ERE I WAS BORN. 

Noo, ance langsyne, ere I was born, 
Whan I was due sometime the mom- 
A wee, untimely brat, forlorn — 

There rose a brattle ; 
Whether 1 suld hae praise or scorn, 

Twa fain wad sattle. 
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Twa birkies met inside the gate 
That opens on a mortal's fate^ 
An' each began a case tae state, 

Wi* me as panel ; 
While patiently the nurse did wait, 

Wi' routh o' flannel. 

Ane was a maist benignant crater, 
Wi' gudeness stamped on ilka feature. 
An' something like my sainted pater. 

If I mind weel — 
An' if I don't, it's nae great maitter, 

As I maun feel. 

The ither was a rancous chiel. 

That micht been cousin tae the deil ; 

His voice was like a creakin' wheel 

Gaen oot o' gear ; 
A'e glint o' him, an' afF ye'd steal 

A' fu' o' fear. 

The first ane stroked me on the heid : 
"The worl*," says he, "has muckle need 
O' ane like you, tae mak' it speed 

The better way — 
A shepherd wha the flock will feed. 

An' o'er it pray. 

** Sae I will gie ye wut an' lair, 

A feelin' heart that's worth the pair, 

An' courage that will on ye bear 

Thro* thick an' thin ; 
Sae, wi' my blessin*, on ye fare. 

An' mind ye win." 
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The ither corbie noo began : 

Says he, " I think I'll spite yer plan. 

An' ere this comes to be a man. 

By ilka token. 
The future, if Fve poo'er tae scan. 

He'll be weel broken. 

" His wut an' lair I'll mak' my ain. 
His generous heart shall be his bane. 
An' mony a frailty shall him stain. 

An' mar his wark ; 
An' for himsel* nocht will he gain. 

But lack a sark. 

" The worl', I'm thinkin', is my field. 
Which I'll defend wi' sword an' shield, 
I'll hae nae poachin' on my bield. 

Nor saintly cant ; 
Whaever doesna tae me yield, 

I'll bring tae want." 

" Ah ! weel," I heard my sponsor say, 
" We've focht thegither mony a day. 
An' if sae dour for yer ain way, 

This callan here 
Will keep ye an' yer host in play 

For mony a year." 

Then, wi' a prod my buttocks near. 
They sent me afF m}' coorse tae steer. 
An' I, withoot a blink o' fear. 

Did lusty cry. 
An' maybe I wad shed a tear 

Ere a' was by. 
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The licht bedizzened baith my een. 
The cauld air pricked me like a preen ; 
An* then, plunged in a wee tureen, 

They smeared me o'er. 
Until a* colours it was seen 

My corpus bore. 

Then, placed upo' my mither's arm, 

I nestled tae her bosom warm. 

An' sune her voice fell like a charm 

Upon my ear. 
An* efterhin 1 kenned nae harm 

When it I'd hear. 

As for mysel* I was content 
That tae auld Scotland I was sent. 
Whether by Providence 'twas meant. 

Or a' by chance ; 
111 fortune had my first descent 

Been Russ. or France. 

There's aye a wheen, in ilka kintra, 

Wha maun compleen whan wather's wintry. 

Or if at times they fin' the pain try 

A wee bit bare ; 
Send a' sic grumblers aff to Fintry, 

An' keep them there. 

Altho* I wasna pailace born. 

An* sometimes knew an empty horn, 

I ne'er could be held up tae scorn 

By big or wee. 
For even whan maist nearly shorn, 

I kept my glee. 
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An' sae 1 grew up inch by inch^ 
The stronger aye for every pinch^ 
The mair determined ne'er to flinch 

Did Boreas blaw^ 
But eager every chance tae clinch 

Wi* ready claw. 

My happiest time when wark was dune^ 

Then 1 tae leamin* wad begin. 

An' thro' the nicht my wab wad spin 

O* knowledge high — 
Nae happier were I heaven within. 

Up in the sky. 

I had nae envy o' the King 
When Pegasus was on the wing ; 
I made my first attempt tae sing, 

An' heard a strain. 
Like echoes frae Olympus, ring 

Richt thro' my brain. 



A MISER'S REQUIEM. 

He's deid, he's deid, awa' he's gane. 
An' he o' mourners has left nane. 
No even his ain flesh an' bane ; 

For a' rejoice. 
For noo they'll come into their ain, 

Baith girls and boys. 
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In hell the deils hae gathered a'^ 
For weel they ken in there he'll ca' ; 
They fear he will pollute their ha* 

Inside the yett ; 
But hoo tae keep him yont their wa* 

They're swith'rin yet. 

For deils hae feelings same as men^ 
And think a lot o' their ain den^ 
And sic as he wad no bid ben 

Could they prevent ; 
But they^ puir buddies, hae tae fen 

A' that are sent. 

The deil himsel' has halesome scorn 
(Hooever hard he's in the horn) 
O' ane that was o' woman bom 

Sae cauld o' heart. 
That wi* a pound, or e'en a flor'n, 

He couldna part. 

But, noo, he canna cuist his een 
Across his fields sae wide and green. 
Or curtly disoblige a frien* 

Wha's at the wa'. 
My fegs ! he's wishin' noo he'd been 

Mair kind tae a'. 

His een are shut, his ears are dull. 
His pouches are nae langer full. 
Nor can he noo a lang face pull 

When ane says, " gie," 
Nor bid some easy cozened gull 

Tae bide a wee. 
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For noo he's Ijin' stiff and stark^ 
An' a' his gear a cotton sark ; 
His hoose a narrow^ widden ark^ 

But room tae move ; 
An' if a naebor come tae bark^ 

He'll no reprove. 

He thocht^ nae doot, he ivas a' richt^ 
Because he read the Books at nicht^ 
An' kept his latter end in sicht 

Wi' prayer an' praise ; 
But noo he's gotten a gude fricht^ 

Tae his amaze. 

Noo that his clay is in the hole^ 
The very deils reject his soul. 
For stinginess they canna thole 

In mortal men ; 
Ilk ane, they think, should pay his toll. 

And fairly spen'. 

I've thocht it aye o' sins the worse. 
When ane has got a flowin' purse, 
Na gien them, sure, tae sit and nurse. 

But scatter braid ; 
For wealth sae hoarded is a curse. 

When a' is said. 

For here we are but twa-three years. 
And mony o' them spent in tears. 
An' garnished weel wi' doots an' fears. 

Early an' late ; 
And nane but fules fa' in arrears, 

An', hainin', wait. 
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Tae comfort a* puir souls that mourn. 
An* distribute oor teening horn, 
A* miser ways tae haud in scorn. 

Augments oor joy. 
And will oor character adorn 

Without alloy. 

For were ane's siller doobled o'er, 
*Twad only leeve a bigger score, 
An* press ane doon upo' the floor 

An' smoor him there ; 
An* then his heirs wad rage an* roar 

Tae get their share. 

May Heaven nae blessin' e'er impart 
Tae ane that has a selfish heart. 
Tae gie tae him the self-same mart. 

Is only fair ; 
But, losh ! I see him glower and start. 

An* get a scare. 



I HAE NAE DIAMONDS TAE BESTOW. 



I HAE nae diamonds tae bestow- 



Thou wad ootshine them a' ; 
Nor silks, nor ither furbelow, 
Tae deck thee oot fu' braw. 

But what is mair than precious stanes. 
An* rarer than a' gay attire, 

1 hae a heart that never feigns. 
But always feels the purest fire. 
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Sickness an' sorrow, care an' woe. 

May meet us on oor journey through ; 

But this fond heart sail never know 
A throb that doesna beat for you. 

Here, nestling on my shelt'ring breist, 
The snellest blasts ye needna fear ; 

My love shall be a constant, feast, 
An* joy alane shall force a tear. 

Come, Jeanie, love, an' free confess 
Thy heart's in unison wi' mine ; 
Repay me wi* one fond caress. 

An' a' thy charms tae me resign. 

Her held she laid upon my breist. 
She twined her arms aroon my neck. 

An* whispered, " Hurry for the priest, 
Lest this delicious spell should break." 



THE romancp: o' love. 

Amano the bontiie bracken braes 

A lass I chanced tae spy. 
As she was tramplin* o* the claes 

In a bum wimplin* by. 
An* oh ! her leg was trim an' tight. 

An* bonnier aye it grew. 
Till modest drapery hid the sight 

O* paradise frae view. 
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Sae lovely was her maiden face^ 

Enriched wi* bloom o' peach ; 
An' every movement spak' o' grace 

Beyont a rustic's reach. 
An' aye she tramped^ an' aye she sang 

In tones sae sweet and clear, 
That birds poised on the wing ere lang 

The melody tae hear. 

I stood transfixed upon the spot. 

My very heart stood still ; 
The worl* aroon was a' forgot 

While I drank in my fill. 
A maukin, scuddin' up the brae. 

Paused in its headlong flight. 
An' gazed its very een away 

At Nature's rarest sight. 

An' as she tramped, an' as she sang. 

She roosed me frae my dream. 
An' thro' my heart there passed a stang 

Till a' my senses swam. 
I couldna for my life gae by 

Withoot a word o' speech, 
Sae bauldly ventured in tae try 

If love her heart could reach. 

The mantlin' bluid reached tae her cheeks, 

A soft licht filled her eye ; 
In vain she self-possession seeks. 

Nor could suppress a sigh. 
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She gazed upon my tell-tale face> 

She read the secret there ; 
She trembled in that lonely place^ 

An* yielded tae my prayer. 

I sate me doon upon the grass^ 

An' tauld the auld^ auld tale^ 
That in the ear o' virgin lass 

Has never yet grown stale. 
I pressed my suit wi' a' the wiles 

That female hearts trepan^ 
An' sune her face shone wi* the smiles 

That love reserves for man. 

I locked her in my fond embrace^ 

I kissed her o*er and o*er^ 
An* aye she lifted up her face. 

Nor looked in vain for more. 
Romance thus bom at first sight, 

Now colours a* my life ; 
Now welcome is the hour o* night 

That joins me tae my wife. 



HER HAIR IS LIKE THE RAVEN'S 

PLUME. 

Her hair is like the raven*s plume. 

An' coal black is her e*e ; 
Her heart is warm an' fu' o' room 

For love ; sweet witcherie. 
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O she is braw, braw, 

O she is braw an' sonsy, 

O she is braw, braw, 

Wha gied tae me her sponsie. 

Her form is like a stately pine. 

That towering meets the sky ; 
Her swelling breasts a store divine. 
Of love that ne'er runs dry. 
O she is braw, braw, 
O she is braw an* sonsy, 
O she is braw, braw, 
Wha gied tae me her sponsie. 

Her gracefu* limbs are shapely set, 

An* nimble in their motion ; 
Until I fair Eliza met, 
Of love I had no notion. 
O she is braw, braw, 
O she is braw an* sonsy, 
O she is braw, braw, 
Wha gied tae me her six)nsie. 

Her skin is smooth as velveteen. 

Her voice Apollo*s lyre ; 
She is the empress and the queen 
Of my fond heart's desire. 
O she is braw, braw, 
O she is braw an' sonsy, 
O she is braw, braw, 
Wha gied tae me her sponsie. 
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O MY LOVE IS FAIR. 

O MY love is fair, wi' gouden hair. 

An* her e'e is a bonnie blue ; 
Her hose are silk, an' as white as milk. 

An' her bosom is warm an* true. 

Her leg is sae streat, an* her ankle sae neat, 

She is first in the whirling dance ; 
Sae witching her smile, an* sae free frae a' guile. 

That she conquers ilk heart wi* a glance. 

Like the breath o* kine is this lass o' mine. 

As she breathes on the morning air ; 
An* she walks as a queen, wi* a gait sae serene, 

That she*s a* ither women's despair. 

An* oh ! I am happy at nicht, an* prood i' the licht. 

For her favours are mine every one ; 
Her lips are as sweet as ambrosial meat. 

And her heart is as warm*s the sun. 

She*s as true an' as leal as the magnet tae steel, 
An' she's promised tae partner my life ; 

Sae ril ne'er be content, till my bach*lorhood's spent,. 
An* she*s kenned by a' folk for my wife. 

Then here*s tae the tide that sail bring me my bride. 
An* here*s tae the sheet an' the pillow. 

An* here*s tae the lass — come fill up your glass — 
That never sail wear the sad willow. 
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MY CLARICE. 

Yestreen I met my Clarice dear, 

Doon by the birken shaw ; 
The night was bright^ the sky was elear^ 

But she was mair than a*. 

I planted kisses on her lips^ 

I kissed her gowden hair ; 
I swore that frae her finger tips, 

She was the fairest fair. 

When she confessed wi* mony a blush 

Her heart was a' my ain ; 
The bluid unto my heart did rush, 

An* I grew warm an* fain. 

My Clarice is the sweetest flooer. 

That Nature ever grew ; 
An* this tae me the happiest hoor 

That mortal ever knew. 

I bless the fate, ye Pooers on high. 

That ye tae me hae given ; 
rd rather wi* my Clarice be. 

Than be a saint in heaven. 

But we hae ne'er a thocht tae dee. 

We rather wad be wed ; 
An* sae ere mony weeks ye see. 

We shall be snug a-bed. 
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THE LASS O' CATHKIN BRAES. 

I' THE dawnin' o' life, wi' heart licht an* gay, 
Fu* aflen I roamed thro' the lang simmer days, 

Wi* a dear little lass tae enliven my play, 

Amang the green bushes o' sweet Cathkin braes. 

An* aft wi* defl fingers she pleated a chain, 
Wi* primrose^ and daisy, an* buttercup made. 

An* twined them wi' hair frae her golden locks taen. 
Then roond my neck hung them, wi* dafiin' weel 
paid. 

An* aften we strayed by the banks o* the Clyde, 
Tae lave oor twa feet in its waters sae clear. 

While it wimpled alang tae the incomin* tide, 
An* wi' its low croonin* enraptured our ear. 

An* sae a' unheeded the years slipt awa', 

An* stole unperceived oor youth*s golden prime ; 

Then the burden o' life on my shoothers did fa'. 
An' sent me ill pleased tae a far foreign clime. 

We met ; shall I ever forget that sad e'en. 

The stars blinkin* clear thro' the twilight's licht haze ? 

To keep oor last tryst whaur we aften had been. 

On the velvety sward o' sweet Cathkin's green braes. 

Sae wae was oor heart, and sae silent oor tongue. 
That but little we spak', tho' we thocht a' the mair. 

An' oh ! hoo we wished we could aye hae kept young. 
Between us a' sorrows an' pleasures tae share. 

S 
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We parted, and never again on this yirth, 

Were we fated tae meet an* renew oor fond vows ; 

For ere I returned tae the land o* my birth^ 

Loing, lang had the cypress encircled her brows. 

Still sacred ilk scene where sae aften we met. 

Still hallowed ilk thocht that recalls those fond days. 

The image shall fade na', the glory ne'er set, 
O' the lass I lo*ed first on Cathkin's sweet braes. 



THE CHARMIN^ AIJLD MAN. 

He may be auld, he's never cauld. 
But aye sae blythe an* cheerie, O ; 

An* he*s sae bauld as tae enfauld 
Me in his arms sae dearie, O. 

The lover for me is a charmin' auld man, 
A charmin* auld man, a charmin* auld man ; 
The lover I lo'e is a charmin* auld man. 



He*s aye sae neat, caller, an* sweet, 

It does ane guid to see him, O ; 
An*, frae his feet, he*s a* complete, 

Sae ril mak* haste tae fee him, O. 

The lover for me is a charmin* auld man, 
A charmin* auld man, a charmin* auld man ; 
The lover I lo*e is a charmin* auld man. 
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His speech is wyse^ as weel as nice^ 

Like music 'tis tae hear^ O ; 
It wad entice frae Paradise 

A lass wi* ony ear, O. 

The lover for me is a charmin' auld man, 
A charmin' auld man, a charmin' auld man; 
The lover I lo'e is a charmin* auld man. 

His e'e, sae bright, does love invite 

Wi' him to mak' its hame, O ; 
Sae we'll unite this very night. 

Nor think it ony shame, O. 

The lover for me is a charmin' auld man, 
A charmin' auld man, a charmin' auld man; 
The lover I lo'e is a charmin' auld man. 



A LEAP YEAR SONG. 

If I've nae claim tae beauty, I'm hearty an' Strang, 
If I'm no' juist a saint, I hae ne'er dune much wrang ; 
That I'm guid at hoose-keeping a' folk will alloo. 
An' nae rival I fear when I cook, bake, or brew. 

It is leap year again, an' I'll no' let it pass 
Till a matron I've made o' a languishin' lass. 

Tae wait for the men is but wearifu' sport, 
Ane may waste hauf her days an* no' get into port ; 
Sae I'll tak' my airi coonsel — look oot for a man. 
An' wed him, when captured, as sune as I can. 

It is leap year again, an' I'll no' let it pass 
Till a matron I've made o' a languishin' lass. 
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For men are sae feckless^ uncertain, an' shy, 
They ne'er mak' a move till persuaded tae try ; 
Sae it's a' for their guid if we gie them a shove. 
An' souse their heids over in oceans o' love. 

It is leap year again, an' I'll no' let it pass 
Till a matron I've made o' a languishin' lass. 

There is Simon the smith, and there's Wullie the wricht, 
I'll gae doon an' see the twa donnerts the nicht ; 
An' whan I am certain which ane I prefer, 
Wi' a hook i' the nose 1*11 lead him tae the fair. 

It is leap year again, an' I'll no' let it pass 
Till a matron I've made o' a languishin' lass. 

But if they're na gemsome, an* winna show fecht, 
I'll try the auld pleugham, sae buirdly an* wecht ; 
An' if he's unwillin', I'll no* sit an* sab. 
But mak* up auld scores wi' wee bandy-legged Rab. 

It is leap year again, an' I'll no' let it pass 
Till a matron I've made o' a languishin' lass. 

For I've come tae this judgment, an' think it is wyse — 
If a lass wants a man she suld ne'er be owre nice ; 
For if he's na lazy, nor fuddles alane. 
The weediest o' them's faur better than nane. 

It is leap year again, an' I'll no' let it pass 
Till a matron I've made o' a languishin* lass. 
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THE MAID O' KERRERA. 

Young Jessie was the fairest floo'er 
That bloomed on Kerrera ; 

A daintier maid ne'er crossed a moor 
In a* Argyll or there awa. 

Her voice was tuneful as the lark^ 
When mounting to the sky ; 

An' ilka ear was* quick tae mark 
When she gaed croonin* by. 

Her stately form an' modest mien 

Attracted every eye. 
An' mony a Highland lad was seen 

Tae watch her wi' a sigh. 

When Robin frae the lowlands came. 
She cuist owre him her spell ; 

An' wha wad honest Robin blame 
If sune he lo'ed her well. 

An' Robin had acquired the art — 
What matters when or where } 

How tae trepan a maiden's heart. 
An' a' its thochts ensnare. 

Noo Robin is the happiest swain 

In a' the kintra-side ; 
Wi' virtuous love his heart is fain. 

An' Jessie is his bride 
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THY BOSOM IS OF LOVE THE TEMPLE. 

Thy bosom is of love the temple^ 
Thy worshippers are honest men ; 

Ilk ane is waitin' for a sample 
O* the dear secrets that ye ken. 

I see it in your kindling eye, 
I see it in your blushing cheek ; 

Sae, lassie, wherefore should you sigh. 
When in ray heart is a* you seek ? 

Thy heart is saft as links o' tow, 
An' isna made o* wud or stane. 

An* love stands by tae licht the lowe, 
Sae, lassie, wherefore sleep alane ? 

Dear lammie, dinna fear tae speak. 
For time is unco coy an' fleet ; 

Nor put me aff frae week tae week. 
True love ne'er coorts on leaden feet. 

I'll big a cottage in the glen. 

The sweetest spot on a' the earth. 

If ye'll be kind an' tell me when. 
An' fill my heart wi' joy an' mirth. 

Sweet lassie, silence is consent, 
I'll set ray seal upon your mou', 

An' noo your true love is content. 
An' ye sail ne'er hae cause tae rue. 
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TO MAUDIE. 

I'll gang the gate I gaed yestreen^ 
Tho* nane may ask whaur I hae been ; 
But weel I ken wha's lips are sweety 
An* wha trips lichtly on her feet. 

Do6n by the plantin' hear the brook^ 
I ken a saft sequestered nook^ 
An* there my Maudie's love I prove 
In words that ony heart wad move. 

A* nature smiles tae see us there^ 
An* saft an' balmy is the air ; 
But safter, kindlier^ is the light 
That kindles in her een sae bright. 

Her breath is sweet as new-mawn hay. 
Whan o*er the fields the zephyrs play ; 
Her voice is joyous and true. 
As lark's when soaring tae the blue. 

My Maudie's beauty rich an' rare. 
May weel with Venus' sel' compare ; 
But aye tae me her greatest charm — 
A heart baith innocent an' warm. 

Ye Powers abune that rule oor fate, 
Propitious be to my dear mate ; 
And bring her to my arms to meet 
The joys that Hymen makes complete. 
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THE BONNIE BANKS O' CLYDE. 

Dear tae my heart are childhood's scenes. 
And dear tae me are childhood's dreams ; 

Dearest o' a' are childhood's frien's. 
And young affection's dawning beams ; 

Still aft wi' thee in fancy's train I glide 

Alang the bonnie banks o' Clyde. 



Still spring the daisies on the haagh. 
The kye are browsing in the park ; 

Wi* memory's e'e I see them a'. 
An' hear the liltin' o' the lark ; 

Still aft I tread^ my Aggie at my side, 

Alang the bonnie banks o' Clyde. 

Saft, saft thy voice an* sweet thy smiles. 

An' arch the glancin' o' thine e'e. 
And innocent thy girlish wiles 

That lapped the sparklin' waves on me ; 
To calm my wrath thou vowed'st tae be my bride 
Alang the bonnie banks o' Clyde. 

Ye thocht na that a child could feel 

A life-lang passion in his hert ; 
How could'st thou tell a poet's weal 

Was bound up in his love's desert ? 
Thy broken troths still in this breast abide 
Alang the bonnie banks o' Clyde. 
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'Twas thine to dance on Portune's crrest^ 
'Twas mine tae sink beneath her fa' ; 

But never blamed I her behest, 

Or wishM thou hadst been her ba' ; 

Still in thy troth my constant hopes confide 

Alang the bonnie banks o' Clyde. 

Sad, sad my heart, my spirit faint. 
When first I learnt thy hapless fi&te ; 

Sinking beneath thy widowed plaint, 
Too soon thou socht thy vanished mate ; 

Noo a' alane I watch life's ebbing tide 

Alang the bonnie banks o' Clyde. 



COME INTO MY ARMS, DEAR ANNIE. 

Comb into my arms^ dear Annie, 
And lay thy fair locks on my breist. 

And whisper to me low and canny, 
Hoo sune we wuU send for the priest. 

For my days are a* noo withoot profit. 
My nichts are a nichtmare an' waur, 

I micht jist as weel be at Tophet, 
As hae ye ootside my ain door. 

I've laid thretty punds^ snugly by, 
I can mak' nearly two pund a week ; 

Sae wad ye tae Paradise hie. 
The road, lass, is no far tae seek. 
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She brocht her ripe lips up tae mine. 

While the blushes encrimsoned her cheek, 

And whispered — Tae mak' mysel* thine, 
I'd be ready, dear lad, in a week. 

I gathered her then in my arms. 
An* dawtit her freely and fain. 

And Annie she felt nae alarms. 

For noo a* her sweets were my ain., 

There are some folk that envy the rich. 
Some wad be upsettin' an* great ; 

But I hae nae patience wi* sich. 
And am weel content wi* my fate. 

For Annie is bonnie and young. 

Her een like a diamond are bright ; 

She is such as the poets hae sung. 
But wha seldom come into oor sight. 

She loves me, — for what, I don*t ken. 
For Fm no hauf as guid as hersel*. 

But she says that she ne*er liked the men. 
Till my words o*er her heart threw a spell. 

Tae love and protect her for aye 

Is the height o* ambition tae reach ; 

An* sune noo my love 1*11 display. 

And in deeds, no in words, wull I preach. 
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WHAUR CLUTHA RIPPLES TAE THE 

SEA. 

Whaur Clutha ripples tae the sea^ 
Adoon its bonnie banks sae green^ 

There grows a spreading birchen tree 
That aft oor amorous tryst has seen. 

Hoo oft with thee Tve lingered there. 
When evening's lengthening shadows fell, 

An' heard thy heart the love declare 
Only a lover's lips could tell. 

Too soon, alas I for Mary's peace. 
Did envious Fate rive us apart ; 

Oh ! shall these cruel tears e'er cease. 
Wrung from the anguish o' my heart ? 

I saw thee on the flowing tide 
In Hope and Gladness sail away ; 

While I in loneliness maun bide. 

And think of thee by night and day. 

Could I be sure no fairer maid 

Has lured thee with her artful snares. 

My heart might still in Hope be stayed, 
And happy dreams dispel my cares. 

They tell me that a youth fu* flame 
Is kindled by the maid that's near ; 

And that those sweets she soon can claim. 
That once were mine, and once were dear. 
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NATURE O^ ME A SANCT WAD MAK?. 

Nature o' me a sanct wad mak'^ 

My minnie said the same^ O ; 
But envious Fortune brak' my liack^ 

An' hoo was I tae blame, O ? 

Whan juist a laddie in my teens 

I had tae pine in anguish, O, 
An' having nayther goud nor freens, 

I could but fade an' languish, O. 

Wha spends his life in idle show. 

Is never armour proof, O ; 
For a' the blusterin' winds that bfbw. 

Find him withoot a roof, O. 

The deil sune finds the weakest link. 

An' in puts his stiletto ; 
An* never gi'es ye time tae think. 

Till ye are in his debt, O. 

My bluid ran fast, my heart was warm. 

An' Nature did the rest, O ; 
Ilk female face had power tae charm 

An' creep into my breast, O. 

A mutual flame wad quickly rise, 

An* bum us between, O ; 
Oor heaven was in each other's eyes, 

Then love wad intervene, O. 
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I meant nae ill^ if I did harm^ 

But flesh is unco weak^ O ; 
An' she was aye sae saffc an' warm, 

I could but gie an' take, O. 



Awa ! ye hypocritic crew. 

Nor throw at us your mire, O ; 

I never kent a pair tae rue. 

Whan Ipve made them perspire, O. 

My blessings on her bed an' boord. 
She ne'er felt me a burden, O ; 

She gied me what she c6uld affoord. 
An' ne'er charged me a fardin, O. 



An' noo that she's beneath the sod. 
An' I maun leevin' mourn, O, 

She's left behin' a bonnie lad 
Wham I wull never scorn, O. 

My blessings on her first embrace. 
My blessings on her rapture, O ; 

J vow an' swear nae ither face 
My heart shall ever capture^ O. 
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SLEEPIN' ALANE. 

r THE daurk nichts o' winter awa ben I creep 
Tae a cauldrifie bed^ wi' my hert in my mooth ; 

A* coorin* an* shiv'rin', I canna get sleep. 

An' think hauf the nicht o' the days o' my youth. 

Faur better tae gang thro* watter an' fire. 
Than be a puir lassie aye sleepin' alane ; 
Sleepin' alane, sleepin' alane. 
There's na muckle pleesur in sleepin' alane. 

If my years are near thretty, it's a' my ain faut. 
For lovers were plenty, an' a' coortin' a smile ; 

But I was sae saucy, I said Na, aye when sought. 
An' sae they a* left me this lang weary while. 

Faur better tae gang thro' watter an* fire. 
Than be a puir lassie aye sleepin' alane ; 
Sleepin' alane, sleepin' alane. 
There's na muckle pleesur in sleepin' alane. 

Noo the lads never speir the gate that I gang, 
An' tae pairties an' dances nae mair am I taen ; 

Nae hert hae I noo tae lilt a bit sang, 
Altho' for a lad mair than ever I'm fain. 

Faur better tae gang thro' watter an* fire. 
Than be an auld lassie aye sleepin' alane ; 
Sleepin' alane, sleepin' alane. 
There's na muckle pleesur in sleepin' alane. 
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An' whan I gae oot for a stroll in the street^ 
Tae sniff by myseV the snell caller air. 

It's aflen my hap some auld eronie tae meet, 

Wi* a wean in her airms an* a guid wheenie mair. 

Faur better tae gang thro* watter an' fire, 
Than be an auld lassie aye sleepin' alane ; 
Sleepin* alane, sleepin' alane, 
There's na muckle pleesur in sleepin' alane. 

An' she looks unco happy an' pleased wi' hersel'. 
As she cuists a fond look on her hopefu' young- 
brood ; 

An* in passin' she says, " Dinna envy me. Bell, 
For sair is the struggle tae fend them in food." 

Faur better tae gang thro* watter an' fire. 
Than be an auld lassie aye sleepin' alane ; 
Sleepin' alane, sleepin' alane. 
There's na muckle profit in sleepin' alane. 

An* then she gaes by wi* a toss o' her heid. 
An' a smirk on her face 1 dinna weel like ; 

That she means it sarcastic is easy tae read. 
But for a' her upsettin' I'll care na a fyke. 

Faur better tae gang thro' watter an* fire. 
Than be an auld lassie aye sleepin' alane ; 
Sleepin' alane, sleepin' alane. 
There's na muckle pleesur in sleepin' alane» 

But I'll e'en tak a thocht an* gang singin* again, 
An' busk mysel oot in a* my best braws. 

For I'm free tae confess that I aye liked the men,. 
An' maybe I'll conquer in sic a guid cause. 
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Faur better tae gang thro' watter an' fire^ 
Than be an auld lassie aye sleepin' alane ; 
Sleepin' alane^ sleepm' alane^ 
For oh ! I'm fair weary o' sleepin^ alane. 

An' hoo I hae prospert it's hertsome tae ken^ 
For whan next I was speired I didna say No ; 

An' noo I hae gotten the best o' guid men^ 
An' maybe I'll sune hae a baby tae show. 

Faur better tae gang thro' watter an' fire^ 
Than be an auld lassie aye sleepin' alane ; 
Sleepin' alane^ sleepin' alane^ 
Thank gudeness^ there's nae mair o' sleepin' 
alane. 



THE GUDEWIFE AK THE COGIE. 

What's this they're threepin' thro' the toun ? 

We daurna fill the cogie, 
For if we fill't and empty't doon^ 

We'll be misea'd a roguie. 

I like my Tammas unco weel^ 

He's aye sae blythe an' bonnie^ 
An' sae I'll never scrimp his meal^ 

Nor yet his beer, for onie. 

I like tae see my Tammas erouse, 

Wi' merry dancin' eenie, 
JSae I'll keep a drappie in the hoose. 

For Tammas and a frienie. 



Lambing-Time. *]"] 

Oh ! weel I like tae hear them cracky 

An' joke an' jest send roonie^ 
I houp they ne'er wull turn their back^ 

On sparklin' ale sae broonie. 

It never did but Tammas guid — 

His pleesures are na mony^ 
An' if it cheers an' warms his bluid^ 

He's welcome, an* his cronie. 

An' whan the winter nichts are cauld, 

I'll change his beer for toddy. 
An' maybe mak' masel' sae bauld. 

As prie it wi* my laddie. 

The guid be thank't I was sae wyse. 

As mairry nane teetotal, 
Na ane o' them is hauf as nice 

As Tammas — ^wi' his bottle. 



LAMBING-TIME. 

Dear little lamb, that skips and plays 
Upon Glenorchy's grassy braes. 
No coming fears distress thy breast 
When at thy minnie's teats caressed. 

When, musing, here outstretched I lie. 
And listen to thy plaintive cry ; 
Sweet innocent ! were I as pure, 
*Twad save me mony a bitter hour. 

6 
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O' unco dogs thou hast a dread^ 

And even thou fears the pleughman's tread^ 

As wi' his share he whistles by, 

Wi' tentie looks at hill and sky. 

But for thy fate I fear and mourn^ 
Soon from these pleasant meadows torn 
With ruthless hand^ to make a bite 
For man's insatiate appetite. 

But even for thee there may remain 
A life to come in safer plain^ 
Where winter s biting blast and snow. 
And hungry wame, thou'lt never know. 



THE PLEUGHMAN'S PARADISE. 

I've sat amang gr^at anes in ancestral ha'^ 
Wi' lords an* wi' leddies weel buskit an' braw, 
But gie me for pleesur a cosy fire-en' 
In a humble bit cot wi' a but an' a ben. 

If grandeur is wantin', sae also is vice, 
An' a* things are cosy, an' trigsome, an' nice. 
For Nature whan humble is seen at its best. 
Whan virtuous lo'ein' has set up its nest. 

r the dawnin' the gudeman gaes sturdily forth. 
First gi*en a peep frae the sooth tae the north ; 
Then cantily singing he follows the pleugh. 
An' mair merrily sings whan his day's darg is through. 
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Then blithesome an' cheery his hameward step goes^ 
Casts aff his auld duds and puts on his clean clothes — 
His face then a picture o* pleesur an' fun. 
Contented tae think the day's wark is weel done. 

His dainty wee wife has the table a' set, 
And by it there's standin' the crib o' their pet, 
The cat an' the dog are baith warmin* theirjnose. 
An' dreamin' weel-pleased o' their supper o' brose. 

Few words pass between till their hunger is stayed. 
For oot-o'-door wark mak's the appetite braid ; 
But whan they hae dune, then tae chattin* they fa'. 
An* their tongues wag as brisk as the clock on the wa*. 

She tells him the bairn has cuttit h, tooth, 
A ferlie sae unco can scarce pass for truth ; 
The hens are a' layin' the biggest o' eggs. 
An* the soo is too fat noo tae stan* on its legs. 

He tells her the fields are sae thick sawn wi' stanes. 
He thinks they've rained doon frae the sky tae the 

plains ; 
But nevertheless he'll be dune wi' the pleugh. 
Ere the hinnermost days o* the week are a' through. 

Wi' like simple gabbin' the hoors slip awa', 
Till fair wearied oot they maun seek beddie-ba ; 
There faulded thegither sae sweetly they rest, 
Nae pair in the worl' hae a happier nest. 

As lang's sic hames are fand in kintra side, 
Auld Scotland still shall prosperously ride ; 
Present a sturdy front should aught oppose. 
To Czar an* Kaiser an' a' Freedom's foes. 
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A SCHOLAR'S WEIRD. 

Long time &go, in an eventful year, 

His health had failed^ and he was ordered off 
To country quarters by his doctor dear — 

At whose mandates no one could jeer or scoff. 

It was to him no source of pleasure then. 
To leave the town's monotonous employ ; 

The noisy streets and crowded haunts of men 
So far had been his only taste of joy. 

And so he found soon a remote retreat — 
A solitude of mountain, gl^n^ And sea — 

But little frequented by human feet. 

Where life passed by in blissful harmony. 

At first he wandered aimlessly about, 

Like one who searched for a forgotten clue. 

And still was ever more or less in doubt 
As to the object that he did pursue. 

Reading and study were essayed in vain. 
And soon relinquished as a useless task ; 

His mind refused to wear the scholar's chain. 
And much preferred in idleness to bask. 

His solitary ramblings made him fret ; 

Unskilled as yet to note the country's charm. 
He for the city pined with keen regret. 

And towards it stretched an unavailing arm. 
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At milking-time he would frequent the b3rre^ 
And smell with joy the scent of new-mown hay ; 

The rosy-cheeked milkmaid would admire^ 
Nor scorn with her to pass an hour away. 

Not that his heart was touched^ but towards- sex 
.Youth draws to youth by Nature's primal law ; 
No problems then their simple minds perplex^ 
But chords unseen each to the other draw. 

And one was there not worthless of esteem. 
Though little learning of the schools was hers ; 

But innocence and goodness one may deem 
A good set-ofF to Girton College flares. 

He felt her charm, though hard 'twas to define. 
Her witching smile or homely mother wit, 

Or something — for all womankind's divine — 
Of the halo that the stars emit. 

One Art they had in common — Melody, 

For they were gifted both with voice and ear ; 

She took delight in simple minstrelsy. 

While richer, fuller chords he loved to hear. 

From morn to night she filled the welkin round 
With notes as sweet as lark or nightingale ; 

One would have thought, to hear her, she had found 
Some fabled Muse to teach her in detail. 

But hers was Nature's teaching of the soul. 

As caught from joyous bird or murmuring brook ; 

No laboured cadences or artificial r61e 

To touch the ear or draw the envious look. 
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If less spontaneous^ his was rich and pure> 
And^ to the folks around^ a wondrous treaty 

Who oft in evening gathered at the door 
To hear the two in harmony compete. 

Sometimes they duets sang^ a simple song 
Of love and courtship^ or some martial strain 

That told how patriots did the strife prolong 
Till vict'ry crowned long days of toil and pain. 

So thus her heart was stolen ere she knew 
It was in peril ; nor had prudence taught 

Whether she should rejoice or should rue 

What love to her had with the summer brought. 

And he was more unconscious stilly it seems^ 
For worldly hope alone engrossed him quite ; 

Ambition looks on love as idle dreams^ 

Or as the bays that crown the victor's fight. 

He did not deem that love might be an aid 
To urge him through opposing walls of steely 

But as an object in his pathway laid^ 

That acts as does a drag upon the wheel. 

Thus time went slipping underneath his feet. 
Nor had he ceased o'er idleness to fret ; 

His mind too eager was to find life sweet 
If spent in cold, calm contemplation yet. 

Another actor entered on the stage. 

And with him a new transformation scene ; 

A student youth, of nearly his own age. 

And ripe in knowledge though his years were green. 
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This youth was country bred — his native place 
Was here ; he came, from college just returned, 

Wearing his bays with academic grace. 
While in his breast a noble ardour burned. 

He to Theology from Arts had passed. 

But Greek and Hebrew he must still pursue ; 

Exegesis and Church History, and last. 
Divinity — all these he must pass through. 

At first, a babe in dogma and in creeds. 

He questioned nothing that he had been taught. 

Just as a child that first of fairy reads 

Takes all as true, nor gives to doubt a thought. 

But duty took him to the slums and haunts 

Of vice and crime, where the sad world appears 

In nakedness, and the bold siren chants 
Her fascinating strains to willing ears. 

" Friend of the Friendless," in the city slums 
The name he went by ; for his brotherhood 

Took other shape than words and scanty crumbs. 
Which are poor remedies to enrich thin blood. 

His heart was open to the call of woe. 

Yea, gentle words and loving looks were his ; 

An angel he where'er he chanced to go. 

Whose presence cellars changed to halls of bliss. 

And read he would, in tainted atmospheres. 
For hours on end, to comfort stricken souls ; 

And, in the midst of suffering and black fears. 

Would point their hopes to bright, if distant, goals. 
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And what he saw reacted on his niind^ 

And made him thoughtful far beyond his years ; 

The world seemed all awry^ and people blind 

To dangers should have roused their keenest fears. 

These things harassed and pained him all the more 
Because befogged by systems new and old ; 

Ancient and brand-new theologic lore 
Deprived him of a prop whereon to hold. 

No easy task he felt it to reject 

The earnest teachings of his childhood's days^ 
Which, at his mother's lips, taught to accept, 

And, practising, sound his Creator's praise. 

But, brought in contact with the world of men. 
The old foundations slipped beneath his feet. 

And never gave him sure foothold again. 

When the wild storms of doubt against him beat. 

The rigid Calvinism and the stem code 

Which, in the North, held undisputed sway. 

Oppressed him as a diaboliq load 

From which his spirit pined to get away. 

Darwin and Haeckel, Spencer and the rest. 

Opened to him a fascinating field. 
Which he tilled hard, with eagerness and zest. 

In hopes that it a harvest rich would yield. 

Thus, one by one, the bonds of youth were burst, 

A new creation opened on his sight. 
More golden and alluring than the first. 

And bathed in floods of scientific light. 
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The Bible he no longer held in awe 
As the expression of a Mind Divine — 

An universal Guide without a flaw^ 

Or Sun to light the darkness with its shine. 

Adam and £ve^ in £den's blissful bowers^ 

Were only myths of an infantile age^ 
With which their fancy chased the leaden hours — 

The first romances of the early stage. 

The Fall of Man^ the Origin of Sin^ 

His fuller knowledge now disdained to hold ; 

And Conscience^ rigid monitor within^ 
Was but Experience in Memory's mould. 

To millions^ hope of pleasure there was none^ 
But a perpetual round of wolfish want ; 

Hard^ grinding toil was their diurnal run — 
Their wages^ filthy rags and rations scant. 

And some^ alas ! whose tender charms were made 
To be the solace of men*s toils and cares^ 

Were forced by want upon those charms to trade. 
And women sowed broadcast the Devil's tares. 

He saw these sad-eyed mortals caught within 
A vicious circle, which they could not break ; 

Enmeshed by hidden pitfall and by gin^ 
As spiders in their webs the house-flies take. 

Their virtuous sisters looked on them with scorn. 
For they had never known temptation's force ; 

Sheltered in happy homes from night to mom. 
What need had they to slide from virtue's course ? 
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And ofl^ amid these pariahs of their sex^ 

Kind^ honest hearts and helpful hands he found ; 

No subtle theories their souls to vex 

If they in simple kindness could abound. 

Who could impute to them their life of sin, 
Whose only choice was shameful life or death. 

Just as their passions in full force begin. 

And Pleasure calls them with her every breath ? 

Society, for generations, bold 

Had viewed the poor becoming still more poor ; 
Glutted their eyes with their own hoards of gold. 

Unmindful of the wretches at their door. 

They knew their sisters, with the self-same need. 
Laboured in fetid dens from dawn to dark 

For a mere pittance, yet they would not heed, 
Nor stretch a hand to draw them to the ark. 

The Church and Clergy were too much engaged 

In looking after fashionable souls 
To care a jot for creatures thus engaged. 

And left them sweltering in their filthy holes ; 

Or delegated to inferior hands 

The works their reverends themselves should do ; 
The vile and abject are, by Heaven's commands. 

The primal objects of the Gospel true. 

But worldly ease and arrogance and pride 
Have quenched outright the Apostolic fire ; 

The Church's interests have grown so wide 
That Piety's been forced long to retire. 
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Respectability and rank and wealth 
Are assets needful for the Church's weal ; 

No one attempts now to do good by stealth, 
But all's attested by both sign and seal. 

The Sermon on the Mount's not meant for those 
Who call themselves Society's ^^ smart set" ; 

Let them in peace, pray, nurse their gouty toes. 
And with fat cheques pay off Religion's debt. 

A fortune, howe'er made, smells always sweet. 
And rich the incense that from it ascends ; 

What though the poor are sweated off their feet — 
A future state will doubtless make amends. 

If such the fruitage of the Christian Creed, 
With all the preachings of two thousand years, 

'Tis time, methinks, for us to change the seed. 
And find, on trial, how the crop appears. 

Let Church and Clergy both be swept away. 
And Heaven and Hell as myths be blotted out ; 

Perchance this earth might a new Heaven disclose 
Were Hell and all its works put to the rout. 

Reason and Science now alike attest 
That clay once buried never more shall rise ; 

That after life there comes eternal rest — 

"The flower that once has blown for ever dies." 

A soul immortal in a frame of clay 

Needs explanation which he fain would get ; 

But though he read and listened day by day. 
No ray of light illumes the darkness yet. 
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'Tis said^ indeed^ were mere assertion proofs 

That one man — Christ — ^ascended from the tomb^ 

Pursued his way through Heaven's star-spangled roof. 
And for the rest of us prepared a room. 

Thus was his mind distracted with his thoughts^ 
And his enfeebled body felt the strain ; 

As yet he could not tell the yeas from nots^ 

Or count up all the links that formed the chain. 

But he determined to unearth the truths 
And place his faith on a foundation sure; 

To intense study dedicate his youth^ 
And separate the ores till all were pure. 

Then sore beset and torn in divers ways^. 

His strength became more daily undermined ; 
He felt himself involved in a maze^ 

From which his efforts no escape could find. 

But now the session drawing to an end^ 
With eagerness he longed for country rest. 

And in the quiet of his birthplace spend 
An incubating time as Nature's guest. 

Thus he returned to his nJative shore. 

With high-flown hopes of usefulness to come ; 

His time-worn trunk rich with the spoils of lore. 
Which he as victor carried to his home. 

Kinsmen and neighbours welcomed hun with pride. 
Though some, prophetic, scanned him with a fear; 

His was not now the manly, buoyant stride, 
Which to all healthy, happy youth is dear. 
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With stooping shoulders and complexion pale^ 
He looked the thoughtful student to the life ; 

His thin and wasted form^ though^ told the tale 
He had not come out scatheless from the strife. 

For days he hung around the parent cot^ 
Well pleased again to feel a parent's care ; 

Partaking of the happiness he brought, 
And relishing the wholesome humble fare. 

Who could depict the tender mother's joy. 
Her dear loved son beneath his natal roof. 

Or how she listened to her gifted boy. 

As he of grace and learning gave the proof? 

Sach bliss as hers makes happiness supreme. 

Obliterating all the struggling past ; 
Her pinching poverty she well might deem 

As not yrorth reckoning in the balance cast. 

But by degrees he did his walks extend. 
Drawn by the magic of the country side. 

And solitary oft his footsteps bend 

Up bosky glen or by the rippling tide. 

By this means he enlarged his plane of thought. 
For all he saw brought visions of the past — 

Each shady coppice or sequestered spot 

Told of the youthful years that fade too fast. 

And one day, rambling by the rock-girt shore. 
He chanced upon our quondam city friend. 

With whom he picked acquaintanceship and more. 
For then sprang up a love that knew no end. 
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Their souls were knit as Jonathan and Dave 
In sympathy and love — ^a common bond — 

So that their humour^ whether gay or grave. 
Each to the other s did at once respond. 

In daily intercourse and walks abroad. 

Keenly discussed the problems of the here 

And the hereafter — and the Hebrew's God 
Dissected out without a qualm of fear ; 

And came to an agreement on all things. 

The books they read, their studies were the same ; 

Perhaps one soared aloft on stronger wings. 
The other — practical — cared less for fame. 

Their old beliefs they soon in pieces tore. 

Valued them less than last year's leaves now dead; 

No more for them old superstition's lore. 
Or fabled God strict watching overhead. 

Their ardent mind, their sympathetic heart, 

Longed to devise new worship for mankind — 
• A worship that should hopefulness impart — 
Some potent eye-salve to restore the blind. 

And this they found, for sanguine youth has hope, 
(Not yet inured to failure and suspense) 

In Brotherhood foresaw the larger scope 

That should all things in equal shares dispense. 

They built a Future of Utopian hue. 

That should transform the world so long awry. 

Largely upon poetic fancy drew. 

Nor sought their inspiration from the sky. 
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So close in comradeship the two had grown^ 
That where the one, there was the other seen ; 

Seldom, and not for long, they went alone, 
As if they brooked no power to intervene. 

One day when overtaken by a storm. 

They shelter sought in Mary's snug homestead ; 

A hearty welcome theirs and no mere form, 
As often is from cold politeness bred. 

O Thou Great God ! by whose Almighty Power 
All things were made ; and still are thine to rule ; 

My soul would worship Thee each fleeting hour. 
And like a child sit always in thy school. 

Thou art not such as Hebrews God declare ; 

No revelation hast Thou given to man ; 
But Thou art known in earth and sky and air. 

Which all exist by Thy eternal plan. 

Presumptuous thought ! that man should ever plumb 

The workings of a universe so vast ; 
Let him in awed humility be dumb. 

And do the work for which his powers were cast. 

This world fulfils our being's end and aim — 
Our only Heaven, which oft we make a Hell ; 

Would we the errors of the past reclaim. 
This sphere of ours might Paradise excel. 

'Tis selfishness alone that hinders good, 

And makes proud man but level with the brute ; 

From this one vice springs all the loathsome brood 
Of which his sins and sorrows are the fruit. 
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Arise and slay that hydra-headed snake^ 

For man^ not self^ let men their powers devote ; 

Let dormant righteousness at last awake^ 
And on the tide the ship of progress float. 



May's chaste charms our student's fancy caught^ 
And she regarded him with looks of awe^ 

But love's soft flame her heart would not be taught^ 
Just admiration for the gifts she saw. 

Her marble whiteness streaked with veins of blue. 
Her dancing eyes which shone with roguish mirth. 

Her nut-brown hair tinged with a golden hue. 
All made a picture seldom seen on earth. 

He thought her all that was divine and sweet. 
And suddenly his heart with pleasure thrilled ; 

His eyes surveyed her form from head to feet. 
Ah ! here at last his dreams were all fulfilled ! 

Her voice was like the cadence of a stream. 
That murmurs on through coppices, unseen. 

As if in joy of the sun's bright beam. 
Playing upon its waters pure, serene. 

Though she was not in Paris costume dight. 
Her simple raiment stood the test of taste, 

And showed her lissome figure off aright. 
And if not costly, was becoming, chaste. 

In her dear company he took no note 

Of Time's pulsations, which unheeded passed ; 

Upon the beauty of the maid to dote, 

Seemed to the youth a full and rich repast. 
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He listened to her voice as if it came 

From regions far away^ some higher sphere 

To which he was a stranger — to his shame — 
So sweet it fell^ like music on the ear. 

So kind and gracious were her sentiments^ 
They well became the soft and lovely lips 

From which they fell, as if her soul's contents 
Had never known the shadow of eclipse. 

Active she was in sympathy, and eager 
To turn her warm impulses into deeds ; 

And if her gifts in value were but meagre. 
Scant her own portion for her daily needs. 

And when at times he did her fingers touch, 

A heavenly glow went trembling through his frame ; 

It was a feeling new to him, and such 
As mortals seldom feel and cannot name. 

And she, engrossed by her own hidden fire. 
With one dear image graven on her heart. 

Saw in him only talents to admire, 
But nought a softer feeling to impart. 

'Twas thus his fiame her daily kindness fed. 
And nourished hopes of ultimate success ; 

But an avowal with a lover's dread, 
He lacked a lover's courage to confess. 

O what a tangled skein of thread is life. 
With many knots we never can undo ! 

The simplest pathways are with troubles rife. 
Though this to youth is an experience new. 
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Now frequently their dual feet went past. 
Where she, the queen of hoth, abode ; 

What wonder, when the sky was overcast. 
Their steps should tarry and forget the road ! 

Then would ensue a long and deep debate. 
To which she listened with suspended breath ; 

Sometimes they questioned of a future state 
When life succumbs to all- victorious death. 

And sometimes education was the theme. 

In which their eloquence and zeal would glow — 

The scholar's goal by day, and nightly dream. 
The benefits that to its votaries flow. 

Anon they would of social problems treat. 

The wide disparity of rich and poor, 
How bridge the gulf, so that they both should meet. 

And journey onwards to one open door } 

Sometimes the evening's beauty led them forth — 
The lambent light of full-orbed moon and star. 

When they would wander toward the spangled north. 
To view the pole-star sentinel afar. 

Discourse was simpler then, for they would talk 
Of bird and flower, all common things around. 

Enjoyment flowed around them in their walk. 

And scarce felt they their feet go o'er the ground. 

Thus slipped away some happy weeks and days. 
Till Autumn with its fading light prevails. 

For Time, swift- winged, her onward course ne'er stays, 
Nor the revolving year its changes fails. 
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Restored in health and buoyant in their mind^ 
They half-reluctant to the city wend ; 

In duty's call they must their pleasure find^ 
And all their energies to labour bend. 

Why dwell upon the parting — always sad. 

That severs hearts asunder — parts them wide ? 

One sees the future then in sables clad. 
And fears the journey ta'en without a guide. 

And so they turned their backs on Paradise, 
For Paradise was where their Mary was ; 

Nothing there seemed in all the earth and skies. 
But breathed of her — for was not she the cause ? 

And Mary home returned with pensive brow, — 
Unhappy ? No ! but wishing, all the same. 

She had exchanged with one a solemn vow, 
For virtuous love is still devoid of shame. 

When o'er the fields her restless eyes would roam. 
Or, ranging further, the high hills explore, 

The landscape now seemed but a soul-less home. 
Informed with love and tenderness no more. 

Returned to town, the student's midnight lamp 
Shone brightly on the open page before ; 

Upon his plastic mind 'twas his to stamp 
Stores duly captured from forgotten lore. 

The city youth fast to his office stool 

W^as glued from morn to night ; his busy pen 

Engaged on musty ledgers, all by rule, 
Evaded Fancy's winged allurements then. 
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So passed the winter^ in a round of toil 
That yet was never irksome^ for they felt. 

If caught within remorseless labour's coil, 
A due reward by her would yet be dealt. 

Then earth awoke from out her ice-bound sleep ; 

The spring was here, with sunshine and with flower; 
Ah ! then their thoughts they could no longer keep 

From hurrying seawards to their Mary's bower. 

Freed from the bondage of their daily tasks. 
Like school-boys dismissed on holiday. 

Each in his own anticipation basks, 

And scarce endures the tedium of the way. 

But now the friends present a contrast wide. 

Which e'en the stranger's casual glance can scan ; 

No gaiety assumed can longer hide 

The hectic flush that paints his cheeks so wan. 

At last the weary day draws to a close. 

The steamer glides within the sheltered bay 

Just as the glowing sun sets in repose ; 

And lo ! their Mary waits them on the quay. 

Now all forgotten is the parting pain 

Amid the joy deep surging in their heart ; 

There is no past when lovers meet again — 

The present heals the wound and leaves no smart. 

A tranquil joy possessed our Mary's breast 
As they traversed the old familiar road 

Which led the weary travellers to rest 
Beneath the sheltering roof of her abode. 
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The parent pair^ with hospitable zeal^ 
A kindly welcome to the friends extend^ 

Who, sitting round the table, inly feel 

That here their troubles, with their journey, end. 

The widowed mother of our student here 
Awaits with joy her long expected son ; 

But oh ! her heart was soon surcharged with fear 
When she beheld the ravage time had done. 

In that sad hour she felt the coming stroke. 

And heard the rustling of black Azrael's wings ; 

Out of the visions of the night awoke. 

Prepared to face the woe the future brings. 

To him no premonition of the truth 

Was vouchsafed yet ; for of this fell disease 

It is the nature, specially in youth, 
With guileful hopes the victim to appease. 

Indeed, his spirits were so quick and light. 
His native genius never soared so high ; 

Resistless was his eloquence, and bright 
The ardour of his soul shone in his eye. 

The friends around all hung upon his lips. 

As to an angel from abodes of bliss ; 
They saw the shadow that would soon eclipse 

Him in its folds — ^they saw and dreaded this. 

But not a look or word expressed this fear. 
Only their kindness was redoubled thrice ; 

A cheerful countenance each sought to wear. 
The sadness of the prospect to disguise. 
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And he was full of future plans and schemes — 
Books he would write and measures he would 
take — 

All practical^ and not mere poet's dreams — 
To foster good^ and evil's empire break. 

And he sketched out an epic he would write — 
To emulate the brightest bards of old — 

In which he would embalm his country's mighty 
And the true story of her deeds unfold. 

What generous youth but feels his bosom bum 
To do some great deed for his country's sake } 

Ere his cold ashes fill the yawning um^ 

He fain for her would some achievement make. 



Bruce^ Randolph^ Douglas^ Graham^ and Wallace 
wight — 

Brave patriots^ to Scotia ever dear — 
What glory to portray their deeds aright^ 

And make them shine as stars for ever clear. 

Wishart and Brown^ and Henderson and Knox — 
Who lived and died in Freedom's sacred cause — 

He worshipped too ; impregnable as rocks^ 
Their works inscribed in their country's laws. 

To sing their poems so that all might hear^ 
He judged to be a project of emprise ; 

Yes I he would them a fitting trophy rear. 
Conspicuous built to draw admiring eyes. 
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One day — ^it was the weekly day of rest — 
May walked with him along the river's brinks 

When he, from fulness of the heart, confessed 
How he his fate with hers was fain to link. 

His love he painted from its early dawn ; 

Told how her image, in his soul enshrined. 
Was with him day and night — a light that shone 

Into the darkest crevice of his mind. 

The voice of truth — ^the language of the heart — 
She recognised in every word he said. 

And for a moment she longed to impart 

Balm to the wound on her account that bled. 

He urged his suit with tenderness and force. 

And all a poet's fervour in his eye ; 
Implored her his petition to endorse. 

Nor dash the hopes that in his heart rose high. 

With pained surprise, she heard him to the end. 
Then told him gently that it could not be — 

He must regard her only as a friend. 
But one that valued him in high degree. 

Her eyes brimmed o'er with tears, her bosom heaved. 
By her own heart she could interpret his ; 

Her eyes were opened, now no more deceived. 
From other lips alone such tale were bliss. 

He felt the stroke, but nobly it sustained. 
And in that hour to him enlightment came ; 

What he had lost he saw a friend had gained — 
Dear to his heart, and not alone in name. 
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And there and then he registered a vow 
That his own love shoald be the sacrifice^ 

And with it he would both their lives endow — 
A bond of union to cement their ties. 

A noble spirit^ purified of self^ 

He walked abroad with conscious rectitude ; 
For him, though relegated to the shelf, 

Twould be enough to share the common good. 

From that day forth he did his toils renew ; 

Creative power kept pace with busy pen ; 
Inspired by genius, fast his epic grew. 

His last bequest to leave his countrymen. 

In just proportion to his spirit's flame. 
The tenement showed symptoms of decay ; 

But growing weakness has no power to tame — 
The soul succumbs not to the mortal clay. 

At last his task is done, the ink is dry. 
The last word — Finis — to the page is set ; 

Proud is the light that kindles in his eye — 
There but remains to pay frail Nature's debt. 

Now, as the summer months went on apace. 

The three-fold friendship strong and stronger grew ; 

Ah ! how to snatch him from cold Death's embrace ! 
But that, alas ! nor skill nor science knew. 

Remains not much to say. The pallid spectre 
Hovered around the bed on which he lay. 

And o'er his head stretched his all-potent sceptre. 
Heedless of tears they shed or prayers they say. 
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He had no bands in death ; his mind was clear 
From superstitions and from churches' thrall ; 

He seemed but waiting patiently to hear 
Dame Nature's last^ and not unfriendly call. 

This his last act^ done with a winning smile^ 
He caught his Mary's unresisting hand^ 

And gave it to his friend to keep awhile — 
To keep it ever was his last command. 

Thus were these two betrothed in solemn hour — 
Joy and sadness then alike were shared ; 

The one grew up like a perennial flower. 
The other lived, but seldom to sight bared. 

*Tis ever true — " Whom the gods love die young ; " 
They have attained to all that earth can teach. 

And so, aspiring to a higher rung. 

Death — death alone — can place within their reach. 

Years have sped on, and Mary — mother now — 
Oft pensive stands beside his simple tomb ; 

Still hears his voice and sees his earnest brow. 
While light effulgent radiates the gloom. 
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DEMOCRACY. 

Written on Occasion of the Railway Strike in 

Victoria, 1903. 

Democracy — Mob Rule — we must obey. 

The fiat has gone forth through all the earth ; 
Culture and Wisdom have long had their day. 

And faith in numbers is the newest birth. 

But whether new or whether thing of worth. 
The hydra-headed neither know nor care, — 

They only seek a life of ease and mirth, 
And to obtain it heaven itself will dare. 
Nor children's tears nor prayers will ever them deter. 

Kings, rulers, councils are effete by now. 

And to their new successors must give place ; 

So it were well perchance to smooth the brow. 
And yield the pass to them with smiling grace. 
Lest we should find ourselves in harder case. 

When the suspended sword upon us fall. 
And hurl us to the earth with ghastly face. 

Then all too late with frenzied voice we call. 

But there is none to hear or pity us at all. 

In days of old it was considered sweet 

To die for one's own country, when she lay 

Disgraced and prostrate at the victor's feet. 
But now, alas ! 'tis all the other way — 
The hand that should defend is raised to slay. 

Man knows no country now but only self. 
The patriot's cry insatiate is — More pay. 

Less work, and leisure to enjoy one's pelf. 

Or he will idly throw his tools upon the shelf. 
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^' Yield ! " is the cry, for Labour must be boss. 
And bloated Capital rnyst to its knees ; 

What care they if the country suffer loss. 
If they prevail to do whatever they please, 
And earn their living with complacent ease ? 

The Government exists but at their will, 
Tis theirs to shorten or extend its lease. 

Union is strength, not wisdom now or skill. 

And numbers count and win, all else is void and nil. 

The big battalions win without a doubt. 
Religion — valour — are gone out of date. 

Useful, perhaps, for orators to spout. 

But of small service to the common state. 
Which now depends on noses for its fate. 

Or votes — one man, one vote — a measure wise. 
And proved successful now beyond debate. 

Since it bestows the very highest prize 

On him whose promises the multitudes entice. 

Let modest Worth now hide her shrinking head. 
And with her, Principle may disappear ; 

Bury them both with the forgotten dead. 
They are no longer needed by us here. 
And their demise will ne*er evoke a tear. 

The time doth change, and we change with the time. 
Loud self-assertion gains the public ear. 

And all the virtues are not worth a dime. 

For now to be successful is to be sublime ! 

O, what a curse is Capital to Trade, 

And what a danger is a man of brain, 
W^ho seeks to rise up to a higher grade. 
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And to this purpose bends with might and main^ 
And counts not he the cost or any pain^ 
Determined to perpetuate his name^ 

And something for himself and country gain. 
But no 1 the Union disapproves his game. 
And so obstructs his way to fortune and to fame. 

" He will upset the Trade," which is unfair 
To them that labour for their daily bread. 

Unless, indeed, the profits he will share. 
And let them take the pickings of his head. 
By which they shall more sumptu'sly be fed. 

While he, unconscious of their secret vow. 
And knowing nothing that he has to dread. 

Toils all the day, preoccupied of brow. 

And finds his sole reward the bright dreams nights allow. 

His task accomplished, his invention proved. 

His future opens up with roseate hues, 
With pardonable pride his breast is moved. 

As he contemplates the forthcoming dues. 

And carries to his home the welcome news. 
Alas I for human hopes — the vision fades. 

The Unions interpose lest they should lose. 
A strike is threatened by the combined Trades, 
And he and all his works are damned to the shades. 

But he has courage, resolution, grit. 

And so resolves to disregard the threat ; 

Now Capital steps in to back his wit. 

And fierce the struggle that ensues, you bet. 
When Wealth and Labour in dire strife are met. 

Then dire confusion reigns, and bitter woes 
And punishment to both alike is set. 
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Hunger and cold one side is doomed to know^ 
The other ranks ere long do widespread ruin show. 

And very soon a deeper deep they reach. 
When wolves of famine stand at every door. 

Lawless disorder is the creed they teach, 
Scruples at crime are entertained no more, 
And men are rogues who honest were before. 

From baneful thoughts soon baneful deeds arise. 
However much the fact we may deplore. 

Soon conflagrations peaceful nights surprise. 

And devastating flames mount the astonied skies. 

Such are the fruits Democracy will bring, 

As in old history any one may read ; 
In cultured Greece or warlike Rome they spring. 

In every soil alike a noxious weed. 

Lessons to which the world should pay good heed. 
'Tis not in numbers we shall find safe rule — 

The wisest, strongest men should always lead ; 
The blatant speaker mostly is a fool. 
Who for his country's good were better still at school. 

(Added at the termination of the Strike), 

The strike is over, once again go round 
The idle wheels, and every face is glad ; 

Nor is there look of exultation found 
Over the prostrate, pitiful and sad. 
Who, faithful long, but momentarily mad. 

Have thrown away the fruits of toilsome years. 
Wisdom may come from folly, good from bad. 

True happiness may have its source in tears. 

And Time's soft touch dispel anticipated fears. 
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ODE 

On the Opening of the New Zealand Exhibition, 
Christchurch, January, 1906. 

Too oft the Muse, 

On prostituted wing, 

Hath sung the glory of malignant war. 

And found her heroes on its crimson car. 

Who flung, with hands diffuse, 

Wide ruin in their wake. 

And made the welkin ring 

With the wild cries that hapless victims make. 

But now, well pleased. 

The Muse attunes her lyre to themes of peace. 

And celebrates, in an exultant tone. 

Such victories as war hath never known ; 

And, from the fetters of the Past released. 

Foretells a happier Future in the near. 

When Learning, Knowledge, Virtue shall increase. 

And brutal Force go halting in the rear. 

Behold these Plains, 

But yesterday reclaimed from barren sleep. 

Now bearing on their bosom to the skies 

Proud palaces that satisfy our eyes. 

Wherein enchantment reigns ; 

Tell us, ere the impression fades. 

What secrets and what mysteries they keep ? 

What mean these crystal halls and fairy glades ? 
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Are these the seat 

Of worship of some deity just known. 

Whose acolytes their homage thus proclaim 

In secret rites inspired by his dread name ; 

Where pilgrims from afar shall meet. 

And, in the ritual of some common creed. 

Seek, haply, to atone 

For credulous beliefs on which they once did feed ? 

These happy seats 

Within the circuit, Avon, of thy tides — 

These lofty spires and gorgeous swelling domes — 

Of Art, Industry, Science are the homes ; 

Where Peace her votaries meets. 

Gathered from every land afar. 

And in their country confides. 

Even as the seaman trusts his guiding star. 

From every land 

A huge concourse of people gather here, 

Of every race and creed and speech. 

And expectation crowns the face of each 

As they united stand — 

All delegates on the same errand sent ; 

Some come from parts remote and some more near. 

But all with minds on acquisition bent. 

All nations come — 

Between whom perilous oceans flow- 



In friendly rivalry well pleased to meet. 
And for the prize of industries compete ; 
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No countenance is glum^ 

Since each from each may some rich lesson leam^ 

Some new thing come to know. 

Some hint of merit or some fault discern. 



The Graces three. 

And all the Muses nine, do here abide, 

And show their trophies to the public gaze 

In prodigal profusion, to amaze 

All who have eves to see. 

Here, too, are Commerce, Manufactures, Trade, 

AH ranged side by side. 

And to the common good give their effectual aid. 

The Future, seen 

Through the perspective of this glorious show. 

Is bright with promise of a golden dawn. 

That even now is coming quickly on. 

But which we may not glean : 

Then War and Discord shall have passed away. 

And men shall live in the effulgent glow 

Of Peace perpetual ushering in each day. 

We hail that time. 

Which seers and prophets wearied to behold. 
When man shall live with man the world o'er 
As friends and brothers — enemies no more ; 
Our Exhibition here shall form a span 
Of that grand bridge of gold. 

Bearing these magic words — " The Brotherhood of 
Man." 
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DUNEDIN SONNETS. 
I. 

Dunedin as seen from Roslyn, 

No fairer picture ever filled the eye. 

Than stretches here before me from the hill — 
The green peninsula, the ocean calm and still, 

Bathed in sweet sunshine from the sun and sky ; 

While on the north, Mount Cargill rears on high 

His rugged head : beneath, the Leith, a sinuous rill. 
Meanders through the valley, and lends the rustic 
mill 

Its wealth of waters as it gurgles by. 

Beauty is all around me, and my soul. 

In harmony with Nature sings for joy ; 
And contemplation carries me afar 
From sordid strife and sanguinary war ; 

And Fancy sees, as on the ages roll. 

The peaceful arts become man's sole employ. 



II. 

Dunedin ! city mine, how shall I sing thy praise. 
Or make my numbers equal to thy worth ? 
No fairer spot adorns our natal earth. 

Nor Nature's self could nobler altar raise. 

To satisfy her children's raptured gaze. 

And fill their souls with innocence and mirth. 
Twin sacred offspring of the second birth. 

Which fain I would embody in my lays ! 

8 
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As a fond mother o'er her first-born child^ 
Forgets the pangs of labour in her pride^ 

So is my soul to sorrow reconciled. 

When I survey this glorious pageant wide. 

Bless them who keep thy beauty undefiled, 
Long may their labours in thy midst abide ! 



III. 

Dunedin, bathed in moonlight, is 

Unutterably sweet ; a solitude 

That makes for peace, and suits one's every mood. 
Wrapping the soul in flood of ecstasies. 
Which flow upon us from a world of bliss. 

And raise us to a higher altitude. 

Where sight and hearing bring us ample food 
For mystic thought. Cradled in scenes like this, 

Happy thy sons and daughters who can tell 
Their eyes first opened in this beauty spot 

To the clear light of day, casting a spell 
Of loveliness around the humblest lot ; 

For God's best gifts, even like a bounteous well. 
Spontaneous spring round castle and round cot. 



IV. 

Tis holiday — and from this dizzy height, 
I look upon a city desolate. 
As if engulfed in some mysterious fate. 

Which has swept down upon it with fell might. 

No busy crowds break in upon my sight. 
As 1 look down upon the town and wait 
Expectant, that it may assume, though late. 
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Its wonted look. But soon the dusky night 
Lowers her veil^ and calls her satellites. 
The stars and their attendant queen, 
From out the vaulted deep, in glorious sheen. 
And lo ! with loss of day, Dunedin gains 
In glory, and Nature tells with dazzling rites, 
How the great God of Nature rules and reigns ! 

V. 

'Tis Spring ! a resurrection morn 

To vegetable life ; now tender shoots 

Of grass spring from the earth, and autumn fruits 
Foreshadowed in the buds that now adorn 
The teeming trees, no longer bare and shorn ; 

And flowers of every hue enlarge their roots. 

The happy birds, as from a thousand lutes. 
Make every grove melodious, late forlorn, 
A tranquil breeze blows soft upon the cheek ; 

The sky, all smiles and welcomes, penetrates 
Into the heart, which throbs with highest hope. 
That this new spring may bring a larger scope 
Of thought and act, and like a fairy seek 

To make us comrades with the happiest fates. 

VI 

Dunedin, in her winter garb of snow. 

Lies stretched in virgin white before the eyes ; 
From water edge to where the uplands rise. 

One universal cloak on all the earth below, 

Concealing all defects the earth might show. 
Unconsciously our thoughts send to the skies. 
Which we survey in humbled awed surprise, 

As from their depths the crj-'stal flakes fast flow. 
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What memories of childhood spring to life, 
And blot away the intervening years, 
With all they brought of joy and of tears. 
As we, rejuvenated in our hearts. 
Behold once more the elemental strife. 
And seek to probe the lessons it imparts. 



THE DEATH OF CHAlTERTOxV. 

The dismal night descended on the town, 
And all things pleasant hid in its embrace ; 

The shrieking winds went whistling up and down ; 
Not even a beggar cared to show his face ; 
Grim silence reigned through the accursed place. 

The doctor and the priest the tempest knew. 

For then as now, good sooth, no comfort have these two. 

The earth was closely wrapt in fog-dark air. 

The moon and stars were vanished from the sky. 

Smells sulphurous hung round like a nightmare. 
And sombre clouds hung sullenly on high. 
Surcharged with rain as for a deluge nigh. 

So prophet's pen depicts the Judgment Day, 

When heaven, and earth, and sea, appalled, shall pass 
away. 

Oft has the poet and the painter s skill 

Described the angry elements at war ; 
How thunders ruin and how lightnings kill. 
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How the rude winds with devastation mar 
The fairest scenes with their deforming scar ; 
And at their touch we hear old ocean roar^ 
And break his crested floods on the affrighted shore. 

But whereas the power by mortal e*er possessed^ 
To fitly tell the tempests of the soul ? 

To plumb the horrors of the human breast. 
When waves on waves, billows on billows roll. 
And reason breaks from her accustomed pole ? 

Oh ! blame not him that guided the helm amiss, 

And plunges headlong down into the black abyss ! 

Behold, in a dim garret, there sate one 
Alone, and not alone ; around him now 

The tuneful Muses wept their favourite son ; 
Was not their greenest garland on his brow ? 
Did not his eye their sacred fires avow ? 

Oh, fatal gift, the gift of genius then. 

And ill-starred spirit this of all the sons of men ! 

His erstwhile blooming face was pale and gaunt. 
His clothes hung loose upon his shrunken frame ; 

Too well were seen the ravages of want. 

Though his sad eyes still held their pristine flame, 
And blazed with pride nor want nor care could tame. 

All ills but one he schooled himself to brook — 

At Charity's ap[y*oach he life and hope forsook. 

His open, empty desk before him lay, 

The various contents littered on the floor 
(The hand that wrote them was the hand to slay) ; 
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Thus captive mother slays the child she bore^ 
And mixes with her own her offspring's gore ; 
When cruel hands dare threaten them to part^ 
Death seems less grievous to the faithful mother's heart. 

O^ who can tell the anguish of his soul^ 

When he destroyed what he had writ in vain. 

Ere urged by want he played the Roman's role ! 
Then perished many a sweet melodious strain. 
The midnight fruit of his inspired brain. 

In youthful hope each syllable was writ. 

Now hope had left the scene, and he himself must quit. 

O blame him not — merely a child in years, 
O'er-freighted with the perilous gifts of mind. 

But think of him as having no compeers 
In the front rank of English humankind, 
Save Shakespeare and the bard who sang, when blind. 

In stately verse, how Paradise was lost. 

And how the Son of Morning fell from heaven's high 
host. 

And think of him, alone in the great town. 
With not a friend to share his curious thought. 

Or, when despair arose, to soothe him down 

And calm his brain, with learning overwrought. 
And with weird visions that still came unsought; 

Which, in the lonesome night, oft banished sleep. 

And so prepared the way for his despairing leap. 

And think of him for months so underfed 

That the sole sustenance of his growing frame. 
For a whole week, was one stale loaf of bread 1 
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Oh^ knowing that, who would speak words of blame. 
Or make of him a by-word and a shame ? 
The pitying heart would rather share his woe. 
And o'er his tragic fate the ready tears make flow. 

With joy he spent the first fruits of his muse 
In costly presents for the much loved twain,* 

Who waited in his distant home for news, 

Hoping he would his sanguine dreams attain. 
And for them all honours and riches gain. 

Oh, learn from this the poet's generous breast. 

Which not kind words alone, but kindlier deeds ex- 
pressed. 

The door was locked when, to his purpose true. 
He raised the poisoned potion to his lips ; 

Ah ! even then did his proud spirit rue. 

Ere Death embraced him in his deadly grips. 
And wrapt his genius in a last eclipse ? 

Farewell, farewell, watch not him agonied. 

But mourn, all times to come, that Chatterton thus 
died. 

Doubtless to him, in that supremest hour. 

Thought pictures of the past would crowd his brain. 

And Memory, exerting all her power. 

Would bid him live his childhood o'er again — 
Its hopes and fears, its pleasures and its pain ; 

And the last music that attuned his ear 

Would be his mother's voice in accents ever dear. 



* His widowed mother and sister. 
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Brother beloved ! I too had dreams like thine — 
Like thine precocious^ and like thine in fate ; 

Mj Sun of Hope was destined to decline 
Ere in its beams I could expatiate ; 
But now again it rises^ as I wait, 

And in my pleasing offspring I renew 

My primal hopes and dreams^ which God may yet send 
true. 



Founder and Father of the New Romaunt,* 
Who gave to poesy the strength of wings 

Untried till then, but destined to surmount 

Great heights of song, whose fresher spirit springs 
From keener insight to the core of things ; 

The glory his, after his sore defeats. 

To pass his mantle on to Coleridge and Keats. 

From his own " Will " f we take his epitaph : — 
" Reader, if thou art Ciiristian, judge him not ; 

(Not thine to separate his corn and chaff) 

Who shall before the Judge Supreme be brought. 
To answer for the deeds himself hath wrought." 

Leave him, though saddened at his bitter end. 

In hope and trust to Christ, the sinner's gracious Friend. 



*The obligations of English Poetry to Chatterton, as the 
Father of the New Romantic School, which superseded the 
artificial and classical, have never been fiilly acknowledged. 

t A satirical piece written by Chatterton before leaving his 
native place, Bristol, for London, about four months before his 
death. 
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HORATIAN EPICUREAN ODE. 

O GIVE me the lips that are ruddy and ripe, 

O give me the eyes that are sfMirkling and bright ! 

Deep, deep would I drink of their nectar, nor wipe 
The traces away of such feasts of delight. 

The miser may gloat o'er his treasures of gold. 
The statesman's incentive be visions of fame ; 

The poet his metrical tale may unfold. 

And dream of the laurel encircling his name. 

Let the warrior wade through an ocean of blood. 
His ear deaf to pity, his heart steeled to fear. 

Let him scatter destruction around like a flood. 
And on ruins of peace his sad monument i%ar. 

To such pleasures they're welcome — 1 envy them not — 
Like apples of Sodom to me they would taste ; 

When Beauty and Passion but smile on my lot. 
Too precious the moments in dreamland to waste ! 

Then let us away to some sylvan retreat. 

Where Love in retirement prepares a repast ; 

There Daphne, and Chloe, and Phyllis shall meet. 
And find in my cottage their Eden at last ! 

Go fetch me my tassie and fill it with wine. 

Let's drink till the glow of love mantles the cheek. 

For love and the grape you should ever combine. 
Till the heart feels a rapture the tongue cannot 
speak. 
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Bid the Muses attend with the reed and the lute. 
And Terpsichore too shall the evenings prolong ; 

While youth is in season let us seize her ripe fruit. 
And fill up the swift hours with love, wine, and song ! 

Let us eat, let us drink, and let us be merry. 

While we bask above ground in the light of the sun. 

Old Charon awaits in his Stygian ferry, 

To waft us below when our life's web is spun. 



THE ANSWER OF THE SEA. 

We look around and wonder — well we may — 

At all the vast expanse of watery waste 
Stretching around us on our shoreward way. 
And mocking all our pigmy frets and haste. 
" Such as I am, IVe rolled a million years, 
While man lives but a moment, and then dis- 
appears." 

There is no trace of age upon its brow. 

Decrepitude has never seized its waves. 
Which flow as constant and as restless now 

As when they hollowed out the young earth's caves. 
"I've worked for ages and am working still. 
But man soon wearies and rolls down the hill." 

Its voice is ceaseless, ever new its songs. 

Plaintive and low, or angry, harsh, and loud. 
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To which no trace of weariness belongs^ 

With everlasting youth and strength endowed. 

Man's voice grows feeble as his years increase ; 
But when^ O Ocean, shall thy music cease ? 

What art thou. Ocean ? and say what is man. 
Since he has now outgrown his simple creed ? 

Oft for an answer we've been wont to scan 
Thy Sphinx-like face — too ignorant to read. 

" I'm here and do mv task, that's all I know — 

ml ' 

Well pleased enough I still can ebb and flow." 

What is the lesson thou to us art bearing, 

Who list to thee with docile heart and mind } 
Art thou, with Nature all, for ever sharing 
The sorrows that on earth afflict mankind .f* 

" I am not senseless matter, as you deem — 
A soul in all things is no poet's dream. 

'^ There's not a pain that wringeth human hearts. 
But vibrates through all Nature's wide domain, 
And every sin that man commits, imparts 
To shuddering Nature something of its stain. 
We are bound up together, you and I, 
We smile together, and together cry. 

^' I had a joyless being, stagnant, dead, 

Unfanned by wind, cheered by no ray of sun. 
Long ere the central orb of day had spread 

His heat and light throughout his destined run. 
^ Let there be light,' God said, and I awoke 
To fruitful life, soon as the word was spoke. 
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" As mine was then^ so is man's life on earth. 

Beset with pain, and sin, and want, and death ; 
So that he's tempted oft to curse his birth, 
And with unseemly haste yield up his breath. 
But there's a glory, hitherto concealed. 
Waiting in God's good time to be revealed. 

*' And as my face reflects sun, stars, and sky. 

Although they circle in another sphere ; 

So should man's visage, lighted from on high. 

Bear impress of the Godhead even here. 

Let not man's aspect to the earth be given. 
But, borne erect, partake the light of heaven." 



LOVETS COUNl^ERSIGN. 

An Engagement Lay. 

Ah, live with me, sweet maid, and see 
The joys that I shall bring to thee I 
A kiss shall wake thy soul from sleep. 
When flushed Aurora 'gins to peep. 

But not from bed 

To lift thy head 
Shall the sweet summons early come. 

But in thy eyes. 

Where true love lies 
Concealed as yet and shyly dumb. 
To see thy dawning passion play — 
As half afraid to strike its prey, 
And every glance from mine to thine 
Shall be of Love the countersign. 
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Ah, live with me, sweet maid, and see 
The joys that I shall bring to thee ! 
The bee that sucks the honeyed flower. 
In Spring or Summer's glowing hour. 

Might envy this 

One hour of bliss. 
When Love yields up his rarest sweets. 

And from our lips 

His nectar drips 
And warms us with delicious heats. 
Till two fond souls dissolve in one. 
As vapours mingle in the sun. 
And when thy essence blends Mrith mine. 
Say, is not this Love's countersign ? 

Ah, live with me, sweet maid, and see 
The joys that I shall bring to thee ! 
On river brink and flowery mead. 
Where shepherd swains their fleeces feed. 

We twain shall sit 

And feast on wit. 
From modem seer and ancient sage ; 

The Muses nine 

Shall on us shine ; 
And lend a charm to every page ; 
And under Fancy's living glow 
Our thoughts in silvery speech shall flow. 
And every word our lips combine. 
Shall be of Love the countersign. 

Ah, live with me, sweet maid, and see 
The joys that I shall bring to thee ! 
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When shades of night around us elose^ 
And day's long toils invite repose, 

The royal game 

I need not name, 
I'll teach thee all 1 know of — Chess, 

Where wisdom lurks. 

And patience works. 
And life is played in masker's dress ; 
Where courage waits upon defeat. 
And success comes when well-nigh beat ; 
And every check and mate of thine 
Shall be to me Love's countersign. 



Ah, live with me, sweet maid, and see 
The joys that I shall bring to thee ! 
When work and play no longer keep 
Our drowsy eyes from balmy sleep. 

All night shall seem 

A fairy dream. 
Of which thou art the sovereign queen ; 

And morn shall break 

To bid us wake. 
To dearer joys than yet have been ! 
And then to work with heart and will, 
To tend the sick with care and skill. 
And every patient cured of mine 
Shall be to thee Love's countersign. 

Ah, live with me, sweet maid, and see 
The joys that I shall bring to thee ! . 
The glory of a woman's life, 
Lies in that little vocal — wife ; 
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So pretty maid^ 

The dues are paid^ 
And Hymen *s }>riest waits our behest ; 

And by-and-by. 

As moments fly, 
Our home shall shield a heaven-sent guest^ 
And motherhood shall raise thy horn^ 
When to our line a chief is born, 
And every bud we intertwine. 
Shall be Love's truest countersign. 



FOR HIS DEAR SAKE. 

The brook goes rippling to the sea, 

O, merrily let it run ! 
The lambkins gambol on the lea. 

In wantonness of fun. 
And birds sing out from every brake. 
While still I weep for his dear sake. 

The sunbeams play upon the sands, 
O, brightly let them glance ! 

The waves flow in from other lands. 
And round my footprints dance. 

And happy children echoes make. 

While still I weep for his dear sake. 

The hall is lit at even tide, 
O, gaily let it shine ! 
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The guests appear in all the pride 

Of youth in raiment fine ; 
Their revels keep the night awake. 
While still I weep for his dear sake. 

The ocean winds blow fresh and fair, 
O, cheerily let them pipe ! 

And to these shores my lover bear. 
With all his charms grown ripe ; 

And while we sweet reprisals take. 

Then, then, I'll smile for his dear sake. 



CHESS SONNETS. 

Caissa Regina. 

Beloved Caissa ! dear to studious minds 
And invalids, who cheat each heavy hour 
In thy deep mazes, and so test their power 

And train their reason, that the various kinds 

Of ruin and mishap — as fickle winds 

Express sweet fragrance from the drooping flower. 
Fall on the soul like fertilising shower, 

Which all its native virtue firmly binds 

In one harmonious whole. How like the world 
Thy mimic battle-field ! The tyro sees 

Hopeless confusion and dire chaos hurled 
In thy opposing ranks ; and knows not these 

Exist but in his ignorance and want of skill. 

O'er which will best prevail patience and strength of 
will. 
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The Pawn. 

See how the plucky Pawn assays the fight ; 

How valiantly with double strides he goes 

Into the centre of his ardent foes^ 
Always straight on, save when his strokes alight 
On either wing, to capture adverse Knight, 

Bishop, or Rook, or e'en the Queen oppose. 

Should she adventure her too powerful blows — 
And oft prevails against her regal might. 
When many brave have vanished from the field, 

The Pawn grows wary and advances slow ; 
Strikes not so much, but brandishes his shield. 

To guard his King hard driven to and fro — 
Sometimes he dares all that a Pawn may dare. 
To win the contest at the octave square. 

The Knight. 

The age of chivalry, though past and gone 
From our dull world some centuries ago. 
With all its pageantry and courtly show. 

Where brave men tilted and fair dames looked on. 

Or helped their Knights the coat of mail to don. 

And nerved them with sweet hopes to meet the 

foe — 
For hearts were conquered in each manly blow — 

And many an eye with sparkling triumph shone. 

Still on Caissa's chequered field is seen 

The prancing Knight ride foremost in the fray. 

With subtle movements and lance burnished keen 
He oft retrieves the fortunes of the day. 

And towards the close of many a dubious fight 

The victor's palm rewards the gallant Knight. 

9 
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The Bishop. 

A warlike Bishop seems in this our age^ 
To say the leasts a gross anachronism^ 
Enough to perpetrate a woeful schism^ 
And drive the church into a frightful rage^ 
As if she were no better than the stage. 
But bishops once forgot their catechism^ 
And plunged headlong into war's cataclysm ; 
And thus it comes when we in chess engage^ 
A strong ally we in the church still find. 

Ranging themselves beside the Queen and King, 
Ready to bless or ban, to loose or bind ; 

The mitred priests glide sideways to the ring. 
And more by craft than courage oft assail 
The adverse force, and by their wiles prevail. 

The Rook. 

The Rooks or Castles at each corner stand. 
To guard the marches of the realms of Chess, 
Against invasion's iron heel to press 

A steady front, around the King's right hand. 

Whene'er the tide of war creeps o'er the land ; 
Emblems of strength, 'tis theirs to aid distress. 
And all disturbance in the state repress. 

Till order reigns throughout the King's command. 

In strategy of chess this maxim mind : 
Be instant with your Rook on open file. 

Then double quick, and you will safely find 
(Or doubled sevenths is still better style) ; 

Union is strength is true in man}' cases. 

And always true of Rooks in proper places. 
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The Queen. 

There were no woman's rights in days of yore. 
Her sole desire to do her husband's will. 
Her sole reward to see him grateful still ; 

Him always pleased, she asked for nothing more. 

For this she fought — but not on field of gore ; 
Her tender heart, too generous to spill 
A brother's blood, sought rather with deft skill 

To heal each gaping wound, each fest'ring sore. 

So our dear Lady for her home and lord 
Can on occasion be both brave and bold — 

Can move majestic on the chequered board. 
Nor fears to die to save her little fold. 

Aye, many a king in many a combat knows 

How foes are vanquished by his consort's blows. 

The Kino. 

The King can never die ! A saying trite 
Of English law. In chess it is the same : 
The King or chief of this most loyal game 

May suffer check, or mate, or headlong flight. 

The utmost rigours of disgrace and slight, 
With all attendant consequence and shame. 
As broken honour and a tarnished name. 

All which his royal breast may well affright. 

His woes stop short of death. While all around 
He sees his loyal clansmen fight and die. 

He Mdnces not nor budges from the ground. 
Till conquest or defeat provokes the cry — 

Checkmate ! and his high valour is obliged to yield 

Unto his stronger foe the glories of the field. 
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CHARITY. 

1 KNEW and loved her in my earliest youth^ 

When famine stalked throughout the stricken land^ 
And learned from her a lesson of such ruth — 

How tenderly to stretch a helping hand. 
Not by a minion was her bounty given. 

And the dole snatched therefrom with thankless 
haste, 
But graciously as if a gift from Heaven, 

Which from her hand received a daintier taste. 
Hers was an open hand, and one could see 

Her heart was still more open than her hand ; 
Precept and practice did so well agree. 

That all her pleasure lay in this command : 
Give largely, quickly, kindly to all who are in need. 
And so be follower of Him who did the hungry feed. 



AFFLICTION. 



When pain and fell disease attack our frame. 
We enter the dark path with pallid cheek 
And sunken eye, and sometimes even seek — 

So craven is the heart — to shun the same ; 

But Fate impels, heedless our praise or blame. 
VVho enters then with spirit calm and meek 
Emerges from the strife no longer weak ; 

Though wounds and scars him desecrate and maim, 

Yet in the conflict he has grown more wise, 

And armed himself with more than mortal power ; 



Life. 1 29 

His chastened spirit seeks strength from the skies^ 

As taught by Wisdom in the midnight hour. 
Out of decay and death spring myriad forms of life^ 
And strength and manly nobleness are born of storms 
and strife. 



THE SICK-ROOM. 

For six long months close wedded to my bed 

Within the narrow limits of a room^ 

Through summers splendour and through winter's 
gloom ; 
While ever and anon the ear is fed 
With echoes from the street — the hurrying tread 

Of busy men^ who wear as yet the bloom 

Of health upon the cheek> nor sorrows loom 
Athwart their path, in shadows deep and dread. 
Did Death the headsman stand outside the door, 

With axe and block and hour-glass in his hands. 
Ready to end for me this mortal score, 

Soon as the glass should tell the measured sands. 
What joy to feel the ransomed spirit soar 

Through space infinite to immortal lands ! 



LIFE. 



Hold you life worthless, then, that you should scorn 
The vital spark, the hopes and fears of earth, 
Its strong ambitions and its harmless mirth. 

The varied scene into which man is bom. 

With every tender tie abruptly torn ? 
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Nay^ life I value ; but it must be worth 

More than a playground^ or an easy berth 
For grinding out the daily meed of com. 
If it is life to labour^ strive^ and groan^ 

To fill the pockets full of sovereign gold. 
And intellect and heart alike dethrone, 

I should not care how soon its days were told. 
One noble thought or valiant deed to own. 

Were more to me than riches manifold ! 



LOVE. 



When life is filled with joy from mom to eve, 

And the bright sunshine dances on our path. 
And warms our heart, *tis easy to believe, 

O'er all things human Love its empire hath. 
Whence draws the giant oak his strength and pride, 

And grows the monarch of the leafy wood ? 
Not from the soft winds of the summer tide. 

But from the cold and storm that he hath long 
withstood. 
And so is man, the glory of the earth. 

Refined and strengthened by sharp discipline. 
For holy service set and work of worth. 

That he may find both Cross and Crown therein. 
Therefore when lightnings flash, and thunders roll, and 

raging floods overwhelm, ' 
Courage, faint heart, and tremble not, for Love still 
guides the helm. 
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JUDGMENT— HUMAN AND DIVINE. 

A Contrast. 

I. 

Behold him yonder trudge along the street^ 
With seamy coat as wrinkled as his face^ 
No outward token of patrician grace ; 

Uncouth^ unkempt^ and feeble on his feet^ 

Toiling along to some obscure retreat. 

Follow him up and view his dwelling-place — 
In vain you look around for smallest trace 

Of luxury or wealth. You say " dead beat.*' 

Thank God^ it is not so. I've known him long^ 
And in the simple texture of his soul 

There's not one rotten thread, or one stitch wrong, 
Victor of self, and of the world, his scroll 

The record of a conflict nobly won. 

And his reward the Master's praise — " Well done." 

n. 

Who comes in this parade of equipage — 
Complacent, portly, pompous in his pride. 
Carried along on the full-flowing tide 

Of trade success ; to pile up wealth his rage. 

At once the god and creature of his age ? 
Dives, a merchant prince and trusty guide 
To stocks, investments, shares, and all beside — 

Youth's great exemplar on life's modem stage. 

Observe him closely and you can not trace 
One gleam of kindness on his puckered brow. 

Or ferret eye ; vainglorious, he may grace 
Subscription sheets^ and charities endow. 

When to the bar his gold-cased soul is brought. 

The sentence stands — " Dei)art, I know you not." 
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MUSINGS AT THE SEASIDE. 

The seas are breaking on the beach 

In endless song ; 
And while they come and go and preach, 

I think and long. 

There is a charm in their sad refrain 

That soothes the ear ; 
And yet an ever-present pain 

That draws a tear. 

What is the language that ye use 

With potent spell ? 
Though myriads may sit and muse. 

No one can tell. 

I listened oft in childhood's days, 

Even as now. 
Nor ever wearied in thy praise. 

Mysterious Thou. 

Sometimes I saw, as in a dream. 

Light from afar ; 
But 'twas a momentary gleam. 

As from a star. 

• 
Then mem'ry, all elusive, broke. 

And left a blank. 
As if one suddenly awoke. 

Jaded and dank. 
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What sayest thou^ O restless waves^ 

In plaintive moan ; 
Is it a requiem o*er the graves 

The sea doth own ? 



Is it an echo from the past 

Of early dawn ? 
Of worlds and races^ once new cast. 

Now lost and gone ? 

What races in thy bosom deep 
Have found a tomb ? 

Where in security they sleep 
Till crack of doom. 

Link'st us to the immortal Mind- 
That made all things^ 

And brings us to a home in kind 
On pinioned wings ? 

Thinking it must be so^ I wait 

In patient faith ; 
And have no qualms for any fate 

I meet in death. 

Roll on^ impenetrable sea. 
Remove our doubts. 

And preach to others, as to me. 
The ins and outs. 
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LOOKING AHEAD. 

Year after year slips underneath our feet^ 
And doubtless life to some^ though few, is sweet ; 
Ah ! fill their cup, and let the many drink, 
Their only hope, oblivion to meet. 

We eat, we sleep, we labour, and we fret. 
And what reward for all our pains we get ? 
The best and bravest men who work and think. 
Oft find it nothing ere their sun be set ! 

But why complain ? It is the common lot 
For saints and sages to be thus forgot ; 
If we to dim forget fulness be sent. 
The work we do unselfishly is not. 

It, like a tiny seed, for ever grows. 
And to what great dimensions no one knows ; 
Be all our efforts towards perfection bent. 
And future ages shall the fruit disclose 

A little while, and all of us shall rest. 
And find in mother earth a quiet nest ; 
Armies shall fight and thunder o'er our head. 
We shall not wake or be a bit distressed. 

To bring each year, as far as in us lies, 

A little nearer to our native skies. 

And on our path a brilliant radiance shed — 

That would remove the sting — how fast time flies ! 
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Oh ! think not creeds and fonnulas were given 
To be for ever stereot3rped by heaven ; 
Change upon change, tliat is the law of growth — 
Change upon change, that is of life the leaven. 

Let knowledge grow, and let our hearts expand. 
Eager to meet with joy each new demand ; 
Henceforth let no one human e*er be loth 
To.aid his brothers with a generous ha^d. 

What though ingratitude be our reward- — 

Oh ! not for this let us the good discard ; 

Who knows how soon our perverse luck may change. 

And Fortune play for us the winning card ? 

To do good is the greatest good of all, 
To feed the hungry and to raise who fall ; 
Let failures never have the power t* estrange 
The heart obedient to the highest call. 

Oh ! what a world, were selfishness once slain. 
And all were working for the common gain ; 
No ruthless striving after Number One, 
Nor theologic creeds to augment pain. 

'Twill come, 1 do believe, when Churches fail. 
And parsons have no pulpit stairs to scale ; 
When Brotherhood of Man the day has won, 
And women's tongues no longer lie and rail. 
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PAX REDIVIVA. 

Peace^ heavenly Dove, once more on earth appears. 

And, with her gentle^ cooing, thrills our ears ; 

In minor tones foretells of joys to come. 

Far from the cannon's roar and the wild beat of drum. 

See how she hovers o*er our heroes slain. 

Whose blood was shed for Freedom — not in vain ! 

On lonely kop and arid veldt they sleep. 

While spouse and orphan their sad vigils keep ; 

But soon their tears shall dry, their bosoms glow. 

That blood of theirs in such a cause should flow. 

The deeds here done shall distant ages tell 

How valiant Bri tains fought — how fearlessly they 
. fell ! 

Where'er, wide-scattered, their dear dust is found, 

Shall Afric's daughters guard each lonely mound ; 

Each dusky face with joy profound alight 

That thus should end their Continent's dark night — 

That Afric's sons, indigenous of the soil. 

May now secure pursue their humble toil. 

Nor fear again the jambok's cruel stroke. 

For, thanks to Britain's sons, their tyrant's power is 

broke. 
Kow smiling homesteads stud the landscape o'er, 
And cheerful voices sing from every door ; 
The fertile plains the fruits of Ceres bear. 
And Peace and Plenty reign where lately reigned 

despair ! 
As loyal subjects of our gracious Queen, 
New Zealanders take part in this hour's glorious sheen ; 
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Wher* er, widespread^ triumphant Britons shout^ 
New Zealand's voice shall swell the chorus out. 
Our sons have dared the dangers of the field. 
And with their blood the filial compact sealed. 
Long shall their storj' live — their deeds be told. 
And Robin's fame and theirs eternal be enrolled ! 
In the Valhalla of our honoured dead 
Shall Harvey's fame and Gourlay's rear their stately 

head. 
And, like a nimbus, round their brows entwined 
See mournful cypress and green bays combined. 
While beckon they to them New Zealand kin, 
In righteous cause, a like renown to win ; 
Be their example ours, and never more 
Shall heel of tyrant tread our sea-girt shore ! 
Soon, by the ocean's loud resounding roar. 
We'll bid them welcome to their native shore. 
There doting mother, and exultant sire. 
And sweetheart coy, shall see their heart's desire. 
And, in a loving, long, heartfelt embrace. 
The campaign's fears and hardships all efface. 
Pile blazing faggots to prolong the cheer. 
And spread the social feast, for white-robed Peace is 

here ! 
Sing — " Peace on earth, and to all men good-will," 
For horrid wars but peaceful ends fulfil. 
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THE FATAL RIDE. 

It was a young and dainty quean 

That rode a palfrey white, 
When, passing through the forest green. 

She spied a valiant knight. 

He gallantly bestrode a steed — 

An Arab pure and black — 
Which shared with him in 'many a deed 

Where valour was not slack. 

Why did his haughty face grow pale ? 

What should his bold heart fear ? 
When panoplied in coat of mail 

And no dread foeman near. 

Because a tiny arrow flew 

Forth from her lovely eyes. 
Before he of his danger knew 

Or could avoid surprise. 

But she — her bosom rose and fell ; 

No word her tongue could speak ; 
She, too, had fallen 'neath the spell 

That spares nor strong nor weak. 

She soon regained her countenance. 

And made to ride away ; 
But he, awak'ning from his trance, 

Cried, " Beauteous lady, stay ! " 
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His words were potent^ like a spell^ 

And paralysed her will ; 
And when, too soon^ he ceased — ah^ well ! 

She wished him speaking still. 

" It is not safe a lady fair 

Should wander thus abroad. 
And, lone and unescorted, dare 

The perils of the road." 

With deftest hand he touched the rein. 

And quick came to her side. 
And whispered that his heart was fain 

Along with her to ride. 

His voice was music to her soul. 

And to her heart was dear ; 
As needle tumeth to the pole. 

She turned to him her ear. 

They cantered off as fresh and free 

As children of the wood. 
Who have nor fate nor fear to dree, 

Nor an awak'ning rude. 

Engrossed with love's entrancing tale. 

They heeded not the way. 
Until the evening shades prevail 

And night succeeds to day. 

Ah ! then in vain she seeks to turn 

Back to her father's gate ; 
But prudence if a maiden spurn, 

Repentance comes too late. 
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Now^ in that forest dark and grey, 

The wayfarer by night 
Oft hears two frenzied horses neigh^ 

When not a steed's in. sight. 

Ladies who love to ride alone^ 

Be cautious and discreet ; 
Nor hearken twice to every one 

Who worships at your feet ; 

Or Fate may lead you the same dance 

As my sad heroine. 
Who was whisked off to Hades — or France- 

And never more was seen. 



THE SHIPWRECK. 

'^ Forget me not I there is no hope ; 

Now thine, my love, I ne'er can be ; 
Never could ship afloat safe cope 

With such a dire tempestuous sea. 

*' Forget me not ! my heart is thine ; 

I looked for many happy years ; 
But fate, and storm, and sea combine. 

And love must yield to farewell tears. 

He caught her in his arms so strong. 
And leaped into the crested foam ; 

And bravely fought his way along 
To the safe haven of their home. 



ff 
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Cast up upon the friendly beach^ 

He snatched her back from death to life; 

What love dare do 'twas his to teach^ 
And hers to worship as his wife. 

These two alone^ of all the band 

That crowded on the groaning deck, 

Were destined to attain the land. 
And tell the story of the wreck. 

Love's triumph scored another page, 

Where future poets might relate 
How true love never doth engage 

In luckless war with adverse fate. 



THE REJECTED SUITOR TO HIS 

MISTRESS. 

My country alone will I wed. 
For my country alone will I die ; 

No other fair maid in mv bed. 

With my arms around her, shall lie. 

Her face may be brimful of charms. 
Her eyes may be dazzling and bright ; 

But her bosom need feel no alarms — 
With my country alone I'll unite. 

She may fawn to the top of her bent. 
And flatter as much as she may ; 

But her words will be breath idly spent, 
And my answer be always " Nay, nay." 

10 
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I have long ceased to hanker for beauty. 
And however tempting her lips. 

They shall not seduce me from duty, 
Or the love of my country eclipse. 

So I would advise her to browse 
On pastures more succulent sweet. 

Where her oglings are sure to arouse 
In some other bosom more heat. 

My country alone I adore — 
I live for my country alone ; 

If she's been neglected before. 
My future shall amply atone. 



A SONG OF LIFE. 

Dance by night and dance by day. 
Life and time will pass away. 
Love alone will last alway. 

Snatch your pleasures now and cheer. 
Fortune is not always here. 
Dark clouds ever hover near. 

Banish every vain regret. 
Brooding never helped one yet. 
Sorrow should be bravely met. 

Labour is a boon to men ; 
If 'tis bitter now and then. 
Love will sweeten all again. 
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Struggle is the law of life^ 
Brave men rise when war is rife^ 
Hardens oak in storm and strife. 

Cultivate one little spot ; 

Never mind what fruit is brought — 

Faithful work is ne'er forgot. 

Not on battlefield alone 

Is the noblest courage shown^ 

Or the greatest victories won. 

In the home and on the street 
We can witness many a feat^ 
And the heroes of life meet. 

Dance all night and sing all day^ 
Toil and trouble pass away^ 
Love alone doth come to stay. 



VANQUISHED ? 

His coat was bare^ his shuffling gait 
Proclaimed him old and done ; 

For his had been no easy fate^ 
No vict'ries had he won. 

The praise of men had passed him by^ 

No laurels came his way ; 
And now no longer could he try, 

For far spent was his day. 
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" Unworthy servant," so he judged. 
Might be written on his tomb ; 

For though no pains he ever grudged. 
No blossoms came to bloom. 

Humility so wrapped his soul. 

He deemed it sin to soar; 
Let others scale the higher goal, 

His be the humble door. 

As thus he trudged along the street 
Home to his cheerless hearth. 

There, stretched before his stumbling feet. 
Lay on the frost-bound earth 

A human waif, whose stunted form 
Was stamped with want and woe. 

Who long had battled with the storm 
Ere it had brought him low. 

Passed he him by with cold disdain 

And left him to his fate ? 
Ah ! no, he felt his brother's pain 

His own heart lacerate. 

He roused him up with tender care. 

And quickly brought relief; 
He halved with him his frugal fare. 

Till joy assuaged his grief. 

And daily, though by slow degrees. 
The wasted form grew strong ; 

And life renewed the broken lease. 
And hope broke forth in song. 
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The hearty long crushed with cold neglect^ 

Began to bloom again^ 
And wistfully sought to expect 

Reviving showers of rain. 

Love and affection to the soul^ 

Like fragrance to the springs 
In ever widening circles roll^ 

And consolation bring. 

If to the thirsty water given, 

If to the hungry bread. 
Brings joy to sainted souls in heaven. 

Not lost this poor man's deed. 



HYPOCRISY. 



Why feign to be what he is not ? 

In semblance only good ; 
To seem to be is always fraught 

With hazard to the lewd. 

A little comer of the veil. 
With which he cloaks his sin. 

Is lifted up, and tells the tale 
Which was concealed within. 

A word, a sign, a conscious look. 
No one can always guard. 

But that's enough to bring to book. 
And show the crafty card. 
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To counterfeit a character^ 
One's task is never done ; 

The burden is too great to bear^ 
Ere long^ for any one. 

And if a man perverts the truths 
Soon Nature will peep out 

And show her face^ and then^ forsooth^ 
Exposure comes about. 

Don't think it clever to zig-zag 
Your course to reach your end ; 

Go right ahead^ and never flag^ 
Or from the straight path bend. 

See that you build as on a rock^ 
A strong foundation sure ; 

While others tremble at each shocks 
Yours still shall stand secure. 

Then let me counsel every man 
To be frank and sincere ; 

If honest aye, be sure you can 

A straight course through life steer. 
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OH, CAPLES, MIRROR O^ MY HEART. 

The Caples is a tributary of the Greenstone River, in the 
Lake District of Otago, and flows into Lake Wakatipu. It is 
surrounded by lofty, snow-capped mountains, attaining a height 
of about 1000 feet, of which Mounts Ailsa and Hampden are 
two. 

Oh, Caples, mirror o* my heart, 

As doon thy various course thou flows ; 

Now roaring o'er some rocky scart. 
Now sweet and peacefully thou flows. 

Beneath thy waters, cold and clear. 
The trout lie snugly in thy bed ; 

But* pinch of want, but dread of fear. 
They watch their prey skim overhead. 



The frowning cliffs o' Ailsa Mount, 
The softer charms o' Hampden's birk. 

Are pictured in thy crystal fount 

In morning's shine or evening's mirk. 

Such is my heart when Fortune smiles. 
And life is flattering and gay ; 

Such is my heart when Fortune's wiles 
Becloud the fairness of the day. 



* But = without. 
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But thou flow'st on for evermore. 
While I am but a moment here ; 

Thou in the lake thy waters pour, 
While I Eternity maun fear. 

Alike in this : some work to do. 
To both by Fate is meted out ; 

Then to our call let both be true. 
And perish every faithless doubt. 



KING BABY THE FIRST. 

What a little wonder I 
And all of him my own ; 

Not the slightest blunder. 
But perfect flesh and bone. 

How he came, I know not ; 

It is passing queer. 
Beyond all mortal thought — 

But my baby's here. 

How I did without him 
Through so many years. 

And never thought about him. 
Until, lo ! he appears. 

He is my all in all. 

My little darling dear ; 

When I hear him squall, 
*Tis music to my ear. 
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Daddy is a fiddle 

Of the second string ; 
Since I got wee " Diddle/' 

He's the only thing. 



Babies I have seen^ 

And thought them nothing much. 
But now, I fondly ween. 

There never was one such. 



Never did a mother bear 

Such a darling boy ; 
Never did a mother share 

Such ecstatic joy. 

Best of boys ever born. 

Is this son of mine ; 
Pledge him in a teaming horn 

Of Falemian wine ! 



THE DERELICT. 

Alas ! alas I and must I wear 

The doleful willow-tree ? 
For my fond love hath stripped me bare. 
Although he always spoke me fair ; 

And now my weird I dree. 
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What days^ what hours of pure delight^ 

When love was young, spent I ; 
When every day was dazzling bright. 
And never feared I coming night. 
Or portent in the sky. 

I gave him all I had to prize — 

My pure virginitie, 
For love was sparkling in his eyes. 
And in my heart did surging rise 

With no uncertainty. 

I gave him all, and wished 'twas more, 

For oh ! I loved him well ; 
But war my lover from me tore — 
Oh ! that I had been dead before 
I heard his passing knell ! 

Alas ! he fell on fatal field. 

And left me here to mourn ; 
Oh ! why did I to true love yield. 
Or has love no protecting shield 
Against the ruthless thorn ? 

He left me, but he left me twain — 

Soon 'twill be babe and I ; 
But none shall ever see my pain, 
To none shall ever I complain. 
Though fain am I to die. 
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SONG TO A FICKLE MISTRESS. 

Mv love is like the inconstant sea^ 
And changes oft her mood ; 

But constancy^ by Heaven's decree, 
Dwells not in womanhood. 

Were thy affections fixed, as chaste. 

How happy were my lot ! 
With thee the sweets of love to taste. 

As freely given as sought. 

But thou, alas ! now hot, now cold, 
Keep'st me in constant pain ; 

For when thy kindness makes me bold. 
Thou soon turn'st hard again. 

But if thou wilt not treat me fair. 
From weakness I'll awake; 

And, rather than live in despair, 
I'll love's fond fetters break. 

True love, my lady, soars too high 
To cringe at Beauty's feet ; 

If thou wouldst keep me captive aye. 
Be thou thyself more sweet. 

A tender look, a loving smile. 
Are more to me than meat ; 

With these thou canst my soul beguile. 
And leave me no retreat. 
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Such favours I would treasure more 
Than dainty food or wine ; 

And thee I ever would adore 
If thou would'st be but mine. 



COME, PRETTY DOVE. 

CoME^ pretty dove, 
My charming love, 

And let us make beginning ; 
When fond hearts beat. 
And sweet lips meet. 

It cannot be called sinning. 

So here's a kiss. 

Sweet little miss. 
And may you yet have many ; 

But it is sure 

You'll ne'er procure 
One quite so sweet from any. 

And be not shy. 

And droop your eye. 
But give one in return ; 

Be't not forgot 

A better lot 
May yet be in the urn. 
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WHY BANISHED ARE THE ROSES? 

Why banished are the roses from thy cheeky 
And why so droops the casket of thy mind ? 

Dare the harsh winds on thee their fierceness wrecks 
Or the hot suns prove to thee so unkind ? 

Perhaps some goddess, jealous of thy grace. 
In envious hate has stooped to thy despite. 

And stolen the damask from thy winsome face. 
And dimmed the lustre of thine eyes so bright. 

Or does some canker feed on thy heart's core. 
And fill thy bosom with some secret care ? 

Let this physician with deft skill explore. 
And from thy vitals the corruption tear. 

Let us away, and at Dame Nature's fount 

Seek for thy malady some potent cure. 
For health should ne'er be held at a discount 

When, with stretched hand, we can relief procure. 

Come to the woods, come to the mountain heights. 

Or to the margin of the sounding sea ; 
There joy thy days, and peace shall crown thy nights. 

And from all cares thy bosom shall be free. 

Recall the roses to thy whitened cheek. 
Recall the love-light to thy sombre eyes ; 

Let not in vain thy fervent lover seek 
The pleasures that from love spontaneous rise. 
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I NEVER COULD ENDURE HER SMILE. 

I NEVER could endure her smile^ 

Her lips to me were pleasure's bane. 

Her tongue my heart could ne'er beguile 
From anxious care and weary pain. 

They praised her beauty far and near, 
They praised the whiteness of her skin ; 

But beauty may be bought too dear. 
And fairness be a cloak to sin. 

They said she had a stately air. 

And all her movements spoke of grace ; 

Nor dreamed that loveliness so fair 
Could cover a deceitful face. 

The casket seemed by Nature's hand 
Designed to hold a priceless gem. 

But ere she fashioned what she planned. 
The rose had withered on the stem. 

Beauty and brains without a heart. 
In woman is a dangerous dower ; 

And causes many a painful smart 

When once she has you in her power. 
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THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND CONSUMMA- 
TION OF CONNUBIAL LOVE. 

A Fragment. 

What mischief has not woman's beauty wrought 
Since Eve enticed her Adam first to sin ; 

And Helen to the Trojan city brought 

Scenes of sad slaughter and remorseless din ; 

And Cleopatra for Anton ia sought 

The deadly Hades through the poisonous aspen ! 

Man^ undeterred^ still plays the fatal game^ 

And stakes for love his fortune^ life^ and fame. 

Love's consumation — as a marriage is — 
Has oft engaged the poet on the wing^ 

Who rakes his fancy to exalt the bliss 
Which Cupid to his votaries doth bring. 

But vain are phrases to describe a kiss^ 
Which, told in words, is a delusive thing ; 

And kisses are but preludes to a play 

Which neither pen nor tongue will venture to portray. 

Some news IVe heard that makes my pulses beat. 
And so, inspired, I seize my lagging pen. 

And force it to indite (before the heat 
Of inspiration is all gone again) 

A simple love tale, always a sure treat. 

And welcome to the hearts of maids and men ; 

That you may know how Turner is made White, 

Venus shall guide my pen even as I write. 
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They met — but when or where it matters not — 
And looked, indifferent, in each other's eyes. 

When each received a shock in that small spot 
Where all sensation seems to fall and rise ; 

And quick the blood flew, in a tell-tale blot. 
Up to their cheeks, to their no small surprise. 

What could it be ? what could have gone amiss. 

To make a look feel guilty as a kiss ? 



To hide the flagrant blushes on their cheeks. 

They downwards look on the well-brusselled floor; 

Then, calling courage to his aid, he speaks. 
But haltingly, as if his tongue were sore ; 

Emboldened by his nervousness, she keeks. 
And what she sees emboldens her still more. 

For he seemed paralysed with mortal fear. 

And in his eyes was moisture like a tear. 

This made her smile, which put him at his ease. 
And he smiled back in an engaging way; 

Then she smiled more, as if she wished to please, 
Or to conceal what she would not betray. 

As is the way with women when they tease. 
And with their features make a little play. 

They fell apart, and shared the common talk. 

And, by and by, he joined her homeward walk. 



Silence was golden, so it seemed that night, 
For brilliant flashes fell from neither tongue ; 

Perhaps the glamour of the moon's soft light — 
Of which our poets have so often sung — 
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Dazzled their senses^ as so well it mighty 

And o'er their speech the curb of silence flung. 
So 'twas their eyes that spoke the night's farewell — 
Clear speaking eyes that only truth could tell. 



And then they hastened off to downy sleep, 
But with a lurking danger in their breast ; 

For in their bosoms, could one have a peep. 
There would be seen an elfin sort of guest — 

Only a boy, but looking wondrous deep. 
And in his arms an arrow lay confessed. 

With which all night he pricked them here and there. 

By which they sleepless and distracted were. 



And sometimes they would have of sleep a wink. 
But broken up with most fantastic dreams. 

In which the one would of the other think ; 
And even their images, in passing gleams. 

Would fall across their vision — a mere blink. 
Just as a flash of lightning plays and beams. 

An instant in the sky and then 'tis gone. 

And darkness falls where light a moment shone. 



Some men would banish God from His own world. 
Or make of Him the fetish of a creed. 

Affirming that the earth and spheres were hurled 
By some dynamic force from a mere seed. 

In which the elements of life lay curled 
Millions of years, until it was decreed 

By Evolution that it should bud out. 

And form a world from a single sprout ! 

II 
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But Love^ delightful Love ! who would assail. 
Or seek to quench its sempiternal fire ? 

Or, if they did, what force could e'er prevail 
To stem the torrent of indignant ire ? 

Who that has whispered once the tender tale 
Into some willing ear, would e*er conspire 

To break the bonds of which he is a slave. 

And fondly hopes to wear e'en to the grave ? 



Ah ! Love, celestial Love I from youth to age 
Perennial source of mankind's dearest joy. 

Though oft within my breast I've felt thy rage, 
I've never known thy am'rous sweets to cloy ; 

Still in thy service will my heart engage. 
And still, unwearied, find its chief employ ; 

And when my body passes in a sigh. 

My last fond look shall see.k some maiden nigh ! 



Say, hast thou come from some microbic source. 
Thy parentage some microscopic cell. 

Until matured thou sought' st by tortuous course 
To find some human breast wherein to dwell ? 

Thou brought not peace, but a disturbing force. 
Compelling him to share the potent spell ; 

In Eve's fond bosom thou increased in power. 

And Paradise was found in lover's bower. 



Yet never in a human breast doth joy 

Build high her nest but sorrow lurks behind. 

And, with malignant hand, drops some alloy 
Into the brimming cup by Heaven designed 
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For happiness alone ; so very coy 

Is Fortune of her favours^ so unkind^ 
That e'er our tale of years is half complete^ 
Our conquests all are shadowed by defeat. 



Mysterious Love ! in every bosom felt, 

Though vaguely often, and misunderstood ; 

Before thy shrine what myriads have knelt. 
And how diverse in character and mood ! 

The sternest hearts it has been thine to melt. 
And thou hast swayed both profligate and good. 

Some thou hast circled with eternal bloom. 

And unto some thou art the crack of doom ! 



Love, when she comes a stranger to the breast. 
Wears no bright wreath of flowers upon her brow. 

But there a thorny crown is seen to rest. 

Beneath whose pricks the proudest necks must bow. 

With pain and anguish often sore distressed. 
Like a lost soul that pays some sinful vow. 

Love, being young, is mischievous too oft. 

But when she ages, grows exceeding soft. 



Dear Love ! for ever fresh, for ever young, 
Strong to withstand base calumny or death ; 

Thy name so sweet is ever on my tongue. 

And shall be heard even on my parting breath ; 

And when, released, to higher worlds I've sprung, 
ril hear, well pleased, what angel spirit saith 

Of Love Divine — their everlasting theme — 

In higher strains than mortals ever dream. 
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For thou alone are never doomed to die. 
But live for ever in eternal youth ; 

Never in vain is true lover's sigh. 

Never in vain vows spoken once in truth : 

Though frustrate here, back to their native sky 
The course of true love ever will run smooth. 

These two fond hearts shall ever beat as one. 

Through endless aeons still in concert run. 



The joys and sorrows of all time are thine, 
And still shall be to millions yet unborn ; 

Into their hearts, as ours, thy rays shall shine. 
Teaching them what to prize and what to scorn. 

Bards in thy praise shall build the lofty line. 
And in thy service toil from eve to mom. 

Seraphic Love ! within my breast reside. 

And all too soon the gladsome hours shall glide. 



But to my tale, I must return once more. 
And for digressions must apologize ; 

'Tis not my style to march right on before. 
If pleasant by-paths in the way arise. 

Where I may cull new wisdom and fresh lore. 
With which a jaded fancy to entice. 

Now abstract love must yield to the concrete. 

The one but sauce is to the other's meat. 



At this stage I fell into a severe and prolonged illness, 
and 1 have never since been in the mood to pick up the 
dropped stitches and complete the design. 
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COME, SWEET LOVE, IJJT SORROW 

CEASE. 

CoME^ sweet love, let sorrow cease, 
For, see ! the sun is shining. 

And Nature all around breathes peace. 
While we are here reclining. 

The winter winds have ceased to blow. 
The zephyrs soft are sighing. 

On every bush rich blossoms grow — 
Blossom with blossom vieing. 

Melodiously, in every grove. 

Are feathered warblers singing ; 

And every note tells of the love 
Each to its mate is bringing. 

The trout are sporting in the brook. 
The lambs in meadows frisking ; 

And busy bees, where'er you look. 
From flower to flower are whisking. 

Away with care ! and let us live 
These moments in caressing ; 

So love may come along and give 
To each of us his blessing. 

Then heart to heart, and lip to lip — 
That nothing may be missing — 

We, too, of love's delights shall sip. 
And find our joy in kissing. 
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A LOVE IDYLL. 

Till Annie taught my soul to lo'e^ 
In cheerful confidence I grew. 
Nor aught of care and sorrow knew 
In all those happy days. 

But now is peace for ever fled. 
And sadness sits upon my head. 
My heart is heavy, cold, and dead. 
And life is all a maze. 

Now slumber visits not my eyes. 
Restless I lie and wearied rise ; 
All through the night my love-sick cries 
Mingle with Annie's name. 

For Annie she is wondrous fair. 
With soft blue eyes and golden hair. 
And round tier mouth a smile so rare. 
It sets all hearts aflame. 

Were Annie mine, all toils were bliss. 
And troubles would never come amiss 
When she was by with a sweet kiss 
To sooth my anxious mind. 

When Annie casts on me her smile, 
I would not envy great Argyll, 
Or Edward, lord of Britain's isle 
And Emperor of Ind. 
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For Annie I have built a nest. 
Embosomed in the glowing West, 
Where spring the flowers she loveth best, 
And birds melodious sing. 



And Annie has been there to see. 
With a soft glimmer in her e*e. 
And there she spoke the word to me- 
My bonnie, bonnie queen. 



LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM. 

Oh, tell me not thou hast no heart. 
When looks thy words betray. 

For Nature, stronger than all art. 
Thy secret gives away. 

'Tis spring ! the tender buds forth sprout. 

The larks begin to sing ; 
The blythsome lambkins frisk about. 

The woods with echoes ring. 

Nature invites all living things 

To mate, and life enjoy ; 
While time hastes on with rapid wing. 

Let us the hours employ. 
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For ever thus ! the sky above. 
The daisied fields around ; 

The eyes lit up with surging love. 
And hearts with joy new found. 

To be for ever thus — no fear 

Of interruption nigh ; 
The language of the soul a tear. 

Our only speech a sigh. 

In close contact our longing lips. 
Heart beating against heart ; 

A love that ne'er shall know eclipse. 
Nor any fate us part. 

Sunbeams thy golden tresses kiss. 
The winds thy cheeks caress ; 

While, folded in a dream of bliss. 
Two hearts their love confess. 



In cloudland ever more to live. 

Be ours the happy fate ; 
What would not earth-bound mortals give 

To share so sweet a state ? 
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VERSICLES. 

A Poet to his Sweetheart Janet. 

In life's young day, how happy I, 
Till Janet stole my peace away ! 

Now 1 can only moan and sigh. 
And think of Janet night and day. 

In vain I drive her from my heart. 
For soon she storms the fort again. 

And leaves behind so sharp a dart 
That nought can rid me of the pain. 



A Poet to his Sweetheart Clara. 

Oh ! why so coy, and why afraid ? 

What harm is in a kiss ? 
Know*st not that ruddy lips were made 

To give and take such bliss ? 

As bees that sip the fragrant flower. 

And oft the feast renew, 
'T would please me to return each hour 

And give thy lips their due. 
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COSY DELL. 

TvE wandered o*er the world afar. 

Where suns are bright and flowers are fair ; 
Where Nature's greatest marvels are ; 

And in them all I've had my share. 
But these could ne'er my bosom swell 
Like a dear glimpse of Cosy Dell. 

O, Cosy Dell ! O, Cosy Dell ! 

Thou playground of my youthful feet. 
Where first I fell beneath the spell 

Of love's yoimg dream, so pure and sweet. 
O, Cosy Dell ! O, Cosy Dell ! 
My debt to thee no tongue can tell. 

'Twas there my Mary's sylph-like form 
Attracted first my wandering eyes. 

And taught my heart with love to warm, 
And young ambition first to rise. 

Ne'er could the flight of time dispel 
The lessons learned in Cosy Dell. 



SLEEP ON, MY LOVE. 

Sleep on, my love, if in thy nightly dreams 
My image on thy fancy brightly gleams. 
And fills thy bosom with those soft desires 
With which elf Cupid feeds his glowing fires. 
But if you shut on me your spirit's door, 
Awake, my love, awake, and sleep no more ! 
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Sleep on, my love, if on thy smiling lips 
My name by night in flowing numbers trips. 
Or if thy hands about thy pillow grope. 
In quest of me, with an expectant hope. 
But if I move not so thy bosom's core, 
Awake, my love, awake, and sleep no more ! 

Sleep on, my love, if on thy quickened ear 
The cadence of my voice you seem to hear ; 
Or if thy bosom's rise and fall 
Takes place obedient to thy lover's call. 
But if you cannot in the dark adore. 
Awake, my love, awake, and sleep no more ! 

Awake, my love, awake ; for, see ! the sun 
Begins to mount on his diurnal run ; 
The birds are singing to the mates they love. 
And making vocal every shady grove. 
Awake, my love, awake, and let us, too. 
The vows of yesterday again renew ! 

Awake, my love, awake, that in thine eyes 
I may behold the dawn of passion rise ; 
That I may see thy charms within my reach, 
More soft and tempting than the bloom of peach. 
Awake, my love, and catch the morning dew. 
Which is distilled to make a bath for you ! 

Awake, my love, awake, and with thy voice 
Teach all the works of Nature to rejoice. 
And with the fragrance of thy breath prepare 
A nard more precious than Arabian air. 
Awake, my love, awake, and ease my heart. 
Which knows no pleasure but where'er thou art ! 
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SOON SHALL THIS VITAL SPARK 

EXPIRE. 

Soon shall this vital spark expire^ 

This mortal frame decay ; 
Silent shall stand the poet's lyre^ 

Ended be his last lay. 

This lot remains to all alike — 
To peasant, prince, and sage ; 

For Death, impartial, lurks to strike 
Beauty, and youth, and age. 

The frozen fields a thaw shall know. 
And swell with teeming life ; 

And gentle zephyrs once more blow, 
And stay the winter's strife. 

Rivers shall cease to pour their floods 

To vex the peaceful plains ; 
Fresh foliage shall invest the woods, 

Fed by soft dews and rains. 

Once more the sun shall travel high 
In the wide arch of heaven ; 

And the sweet minstrels of the sky 
To varied notes be given. 

But other eyes shall view this birth. 

And other hearts be glad. 
While we shall rest beneath the earth. 

Safe in her warm clay clad. 
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Let all things human pass away^ 

If love alone survive — 
For love oft cheers the dreariest day. 

And keeps bright hope alive. 

Methinks, when friendly feet draw near 

And linger ere they pass. 
My heart shall pulsate in the bier. 

And shake the tender grass. 



A THRENODY 

Composed for the Centenary of the Death of 

Robert Burns. 

In manhood's prime^ a hundred years ago. 
The fateful shears cut off thy span of life ; 

A nation's tears bedewed the dust below, 

And heavy hearts with vain regrets were rife. 

To-day, a world — and not a nation — stands 
To pay its homage to thy matchless worth ; 

Pilgrims, attendant from all distant lands. 
Salute the hour thy spirit rose from earth. 

Not now with tearful eyes and downcast looks — 
For who would mourn for an immortal's fate.^ 

Pride in the heirship of thy glorious books. 
Stamps joy on every countenance elate. 
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Britain's fair daughter of the southern sphere — 
New Zealand — with responsive, grateful thought, 

A votive offering sends to deck thy bier — 
A simple wreath of native flowers inwrought. 



Around thy tomb we swell the glad acclaim. 
Though desert waste of waters us divide ; 

And earth's remotest ends are, at thy name, 
In sympathetic bonds brought side by side. 

If blessed shades, from empyrean height. 
Still view the doings of this mortal scene, 

Perchance thine eye will gladden with delight 
As thus men meet to keep thy memory green. 

No cold and distant looks to wound thee now. 
No bitter words to fall upon thine ear ; 

Thine own, thy native land, upon thy brow 
Hath placed the garland of her son most dear. 



We, like our fathers, share the common lot. 
Yet, as each hundredth year, this day returns, 

A greater world shall worship on this spot 

The genius, worth, and manhood of her Burns. 
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TO SIR J. G. WARD, 

Prime Minister of New Zealand. 

Not to success do I a line dictate — 
To merit only does my Muse descend ; 

The opportunity that comes by fate^ 

See that 'tis used to forward some great end. 

For King and Country, never for thyself. 
Raise thou a monument of simple brass ; 

Leave to the sordid all desire of pelf. 
And noble statutes in thy name amass. 

Lead towards the light the homy multitude. 
Nor ever by the ignorant be led ; 

Be all thy efforts for the common good. 
That universal happiness be spread. 

Then shall the name of Ward for ever shine 
Like the meridian sun in all its strength. 

And from it flow such influence benign 
As shall embrace the Universe at length. 
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TO MISS NELLIE DUNSFORD 
On her Seventeenth Birthday. 

Sweet Seventeen I and beautiful as dawn 
When, shyly casting off the robes of night. 

Bathing herself in dew upon the lawn. 

That not a speck may shame the searching light ; 

The casket exquisite, and chaste, and fair. 

But oh ! the gem within, how much more rare ! 

The modest dawn may change to garish day, 
And tempests rising may its promise blight ; 

Black care may turn the fairest prospect grey. 
And show but horrors to the shrinking sight : 

But a sweet heart, with loving-kindness warm. 

Shall never change or cease to please and charm. 

Yea, every year that passes o'er thy head 
Shall but improve the promise of thy spring. 

And not a bud shall perish in its bed. 
But all its blossoms to perfection bring ; 

Thus every year shall double our delight. 

As new-bom graces burst upon our sight. 

Were mine the gift of magic fairy wand. 
That can ensure a prosperous career. 

How gladly would I wave it in my hand. 
And show thy future path serene and clear ! 

But these I give — Affection and Good-will ; 

These, these are thine until this heart is still. 
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TO ELLA, 
A Very Young Lady. 

At her own request. 

Oh ! Gore it is a rising town — 

'Tis called the Southland Stella ; 
But what care I for its renown — 

It is the home of Ella. 

Oh ! Ella is a charming maid^ 

As clever as she's sweet ; 
And for all troubles I'm repaid 

When I my Ella meet. 

Her kisses are so very nice, 

I cannot do without them ; 
They taste as generous as spice. 

And 'twere a sin to doubt them. 

She says she loves me through and through. 

And never will she leave me ; 
And I believe the maid is true. 

And never will deceive me. 

So we are pledged, both heart and hand. 

To love and marry early ; 
And I shall never cease to smart 

Till we are buckled fairly. 

My Ella, though she's somewhat small. 

She is both wise and warm ; 
And that she loves me best of all 

Is Ella's greatest charm. 

12 
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TO NELLIE. 

My dreams by night, my thoughts by day. 
Are with dear Nell when she's away ; 
But when she's present in my arms, 
I feast upon her glowing charms. 

And she's so kind, she ne'er says nay. 
But loves with me to sport and play ; 
Returns with interest all I do. 
And never has been known to rue. 

Therefore I'll love her while the sun 
Pursues on high his daily run ; 
Yea, while the ocean ebbs and flows. 
On her soft breast I'll seek repose. 
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TO EDITH. 

Christmas^ 1901. 

My Edith is gone like a dream of the night, 
And left my lone heart in despair ; 

Ah ! never again shall there break on my sight 
A vision so lovely and fair. 

If the casket is rich and attracts every eye. 

How splendid the jewel within I 
And what can a lover but languish and sigh 

Till the key of possession he win. 

Is Edith relentless, and will not forgive. 
When her beauty alone is to blame ? 

If my passion offends as too ardent and live, 
*Twas she alone kindled the flame. 

Then return, sweet Ede, and let's build a bower, 
Far away from the haunts of rude men ; 

And as bees that rejoice o'er the sweet smelling 
flower, 
Be our raptures and ecstasies then ! 
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ODE OF WELCOME TO MISS JESSIE 

MACLACHLAN. 

Written at Request of the Scottish Societies of 

DUNEDIN, AND ReCITED AT THE KiNg's ThEATRE, 

DuNEDiN, September^ 1905. 

Hail ! Queen of Scottish song, 
Who comest not unknown. 
But heralded by Fame ; 
We bid thee welcome, who have waited long 
To add our tribute to thy name. 
And hear in Scottish tone 
The melodies to Scottish hearts so dear — 
And doubly dear when heard in this, our distant sphere. 

Think not that we, exiles. 
Though severed far from Scotia's rugged strand. 
Have lost our Scottish heart ; 
Or that the intervening miles 

Have robbed us of its patriotic part, 
And loosed the bonds that bind us to our native land ; 
Ah no ! for here in every leal and Scottish breast 
The love of country burns with undiminished zest. 

The fabled Orpheus could call 

Birds from the air 

And monsters from the deep. 
And with the witcheries of his lyre enthrall 
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The savage tenants of the forest lair, 

And bid their passions sleep ; 
Then rocks and trees moved nimbly in his train. 
When on the breeze flowed his melodious strain. 



But thou hast greater power. 
Sweet Scottish Nightingale 
And Doric Sorceress ! 
To sway the hearts of men is thy proud dower ; 
With vocal sweetnesses 
From thy rich throat, to exhale 
The living spirit of the Scottish Muse, 
And o'er the world wide thy countrymen enthuse. 
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ODE OF WELCOME TO MISS JESSIE 

MACLACHLAN 

On her Return Visit to New Zealand. 

Again the day is come 
Out of Heaven's high dome^ 
When we are called to welcome with our voice 
The paragon of song^ 
In pseans loud and long^ 
That all may hear how we rejoice ; 
As when the sun breaketh the darkness through, 
And the glad earth, with smiles, meeteth her bride- 
groom true. 

Our sky was overcast 
With fierce and angry blast. 
And all the pleasures of our days were gone. 
When thou wert called away. 
With thy entrancing lay ; 
But now again the sun has on us shone ; 
The frosts and storms of winter disappear. 
And Nature wreathes her face in smiles now thou art 
here. 

The birds in ferny brake. 
Behold ! are all awake. 
And pipe in various notes to their loved mate. 
Out of their gladsome breast. 
With unabated zest. 
Such songs as come from Heaven's wide-open gate. 
And no discordant notes mar their triumphant tune. 
But all goes merry as a bridal day in June. 
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Propitious on the seas^ 
Wafted on balmy breeze, 
Was the proud bark that brought thee to our shores; 
For well the Nymphae knew 
What welcome waited you. 
Beloved three, whom Zealand all adores. 
When, freighted with a wealth of Caledonian song. 
Ten thousand Scottish hearts would thy applause pro- 
long. 

Thine be a sure success. 
Free from all wantonness. 
But with the consciousness of duty done. 
May the attendant Nine 
Upon thee sweetly shine, 
And in their service may bright bays be won ! 
That may attest to all within thy magic sphere 
That thou to all our hearts art dearest of the dear. 
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THEY WONDER FM SAE BLYTHE 

AND CROUSE. 

They wonder I'm sae blythe and crouse. 
And singing go about the house ; 
But there's a secret I could tell, 
And that's how Willie I lo'e well. 

His eyes are sparkling, kind, and bright. 
And into day would turn the night ; 
His mouth drops honey, fresh and sweet, 
When our fond lips in kisses meet. 

And when he folds me in his arms 
I never feel a maid's alarms, 
But closely unto him I creep. 
And wish him there me aye to keep. 

And all his words fall on my ear 
Like gospel truths, so true and clear. 
And did I listen for a week. 
He'd aye have something fond to speak. 

I love my Willie heart and soul. 
To part from him I could not thole ; 
Haste, happy day and happier night. 
That makes sweet William mine by right ! 
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NEW YEAR, 1906. 

I SING of a Happy New Year, 
I sing of old Time on the wing. 

And may no one have reason to fear 
Whatever Dame Fortune may bring. 

Let us decently bury the past. 

And blot its mistakes from our mind. 

That Goodness may Evil outlast. 

And the nature of all grow more kind. 

I sing of the children we love. 

Who are gone from our sheltering care. 
And pray the good God to remove 

From their pathway what tends to ensnare. 

I sing of the wretched and poor. 
Of all who have need of a friend ; 

And I say, let us open each door. 
And make of their misery an end. 

I sing of the time that's at hand. 
When the cant of religion is dead, 

And when brotherly love o'er the land, 
Like a white shining mantle, is spread. 

O, brothers ! O, sisters ! be true. 

And purge your own heart of its dross ; 

Then every kind act that you do 

Will be bridging the gulf right across. 
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I sing of our brothers oppressed ; 

I sing of the flag of the free ; 
O, soon may it wave from the East to the West, 

Over every dominion and sea. 



NEW YEAR, 1907. 

Again revolving time brings round 

The opening of the year. 
When mirth and jollity abound. 

And merry Christmas cheer. 

Oh ! blest be he of generous soul. 

And he of open hand, 
Who makes the tide of plenty roll 

Through all the smiling land. 

But woe to him whose niggard heart 

Is centred all in self; 
Nor seeks his bounty to impart 

From stores of hoarded pelf. 

Who never has been known to cheer 

The desolate in heart. 
Or wipe away the widow's tear. 

Or ease her anxious smart. 

Churches and creeds change and decay. 

Old superstitions die ; 
Soon Truth triumphant shall bear sway. 

And rear her temples high. 
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Then wars shall cease, and peaceful arts 

Alone shall men employ ; 
And happy crowds frequent the marts. 

And swell the common joy. 

'^ Man's inhumanity to man " 

No more shall scourge the earth ; 
Nor rank, nor wealth, nor pride shall ban 

And vex the man of worth. 

Thus Time has much of good in store, 

Much evil to abate ; 
And all can help — each little oar 

Propels the Ship of State. 

I wish to all a good New Year, 

And many more to fall ; 
May prosperous days be always here. 

And radiant love for all ! 

Though for our friends now gone before. 

Our aching hearts still throb ; 
Yet Hope exultant soothes our sore. 

And checks the rising sob. 
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LEAP YEAR, 1908. 

Thrice welcome to the New-bom Year ! 

Pregnant with gracious offspring may she be. 
And smile away our oft-presaging fear. 

That more of good than ill we may be called to see. 

A clear horizon we would of thee crave — 

No sulphurous clouds to forge the thunderblast 

That carries consternation to the brave. 

And strikes the timorous speechless and aghast. 

Through peaceful waters let our fleet ships glide, 
Bearing rich freights like argosies of old ; 

Guard them between Charybdis* awful tide. 
And from fell Scylla's foul embracing hold. 

Enough of failure and discord we know ; 

Let this New Year a fairy legend tell 
That shall make every human heart aglow. 

And all our hopes into fruition swell. 

Ye comely Virgins, continent tho* warm. 

Ye need no more your hidden chambers guard ; 

For he, your hero, comes along to charm 
And force the secrets of your inner ward. 

Tis Leap Year, and Dan Cupid yields the key 
To your deft hands which stony hearts unlocks ; 

Be not abashed, but boldly seize your prey. 
And set him, helpless, in your loving stocks. 



J 
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Engage him in your soft and sinuous arms^ 
And feel, ye twain, the transports of desires ; 

Nor be afraid and cherish false alarms, 

For sure the Holy Church smiles kindly on your 
fires. 



And if this crazy world perchance capsize. 
Be prudent now — all offered pleasures seize ; 

On nuptial love be wafted to the skies. 

And upwards soar on the transporting breeze. 

If not a husband, you must win a dress. 
For who rejects must sure a forfeit pay ; 

And tho* no doubt you*d rather his caress. 

His gift will still your tempting charms display. 

Convention never mind, 'tis dead this year : 
Your fate's your own by a prescriptive right ; 

The way is open and your duty's clear — 

This year for every maid a happy bridal night. 
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In memoriam. 



NANCY STENHOUSE, 

Died Januar\f IStk, 1902, in her fourteenth year. 

Dedicated to Bereaved Parents. 

Frail flow'ret, delicate and sweet. 

How could'st thou face the wintry blast I 

How tread these thorny ways thy tender feet, 
The thorny ways in which thy lot was cast ! 

Ah ! not for thee this harsh world's strife and fret. 
The selfish struggle for unworthy end ; 

Thy^ gentle soul to sweeter strains was set. 
Such as the pure alone can comprehend. 



Though thou art vanished from our mortal ken. 
Thy spirit visits me both day and night ; 

And cheers me with the prospect that again 
I soon shall meet thee in celestial light. 



And day and night I pray the God unknown. 
The great Creator of these whirling spheres. 

That He will quickly join me to my own. 
And wipe away my ever-flowing tears. 
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We grudge thee not to Him who formed thy soul. 
Then took thee to Himself within the fold ; 

But press we onward to the self-same goal, 
And count each hour until our tale is told. 

I fancy I can see thy radiant face. 

The rising love thy tender spirit fill, 
When thou behold'st us in the holy place, 

Never to part or fear approach of ill. 
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In memoriam. 



NANCY STENHOUSE. 

Now every grief is mine the earth doth hold 
Within the cruel caverns of her womb ; 

On me with double force the stroke is told. 
Whose ageing steps go tottering to the tomb. 

Enough ! thou wert not of the sordid race. 
That drains the cup of living to the lees ; 

Thy fate was clearly written on thy face. 

As leaves disclose the prospect of their trees. 

We knew we held thee by no lengthened lease. 
And so the tenure of thy life was short ; 

Better to know thy gentle soul at peace. 

Than here reserved for Fortune's fickle sport. 

Thou art not lost, for love immortal is. 
And never changes in the faithful heart ; 

Our darling now within the portal is. 

While we stand waiting in the open mart. 

When slowly fading from before our eyes. 

No face than thine was more beloved on earth ; 

Even as an object that we lightly prize. 
In threatened loss reveals its hidden worth. 
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How fair this world ! how grand the mountains rise. 
Rugged and bleak, or with soft verdure clad ! 

Sublime the solemn silence of the skies. 

When the night stars their diamond lustre add. 

And lovely are the flowers that deck the field. 

Arrayed in glory that all art excels ; 
And sweet the notes the feathered songsters yield. 

When from their throat the joyous matin swells. 

But lovelier far the beauties of the mind. 

Reflections from Elysian realms afar ; 
And these, dear child, were all in thee combined. 

And now to us a sweet remembrance are. 



Onwards shall roll the weary months and years, 
But thou to us shalt never more return ; 

Thy daily due — the tribute of our tears. 
Until with joy we join thee in the urn. 



13 
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In memoriam. 



RICHARD JOHN SEDDON, 

Premier of New Zealand. 

Obiit June 10th, 1906, 

Mourn, mourn, Zealandia ! and with drooping head 
Stand grieving o'er his too untimely bier, 
Nor seek to check the bitter, rising tear. 

When he, your greatest Chief, is lying dead. 

Impatient for your good, he spent his life 
In strenuous efforts for his country's weal, 
And, ever soaring, he refused to feel 

That he was mortal in the field of strife. 

A Titan form, with a Titanic will. 

He held the reins with an imperial sway. 
Through all resistance forced his steady way 

Until the mandate came : O strenuous heart, be still ! 

They also weep who oft did him oppose. 

And poured on him the vials of their wrath. 
Casting their vain obstructions in his path, — 

More signal made his triumph o'er his foes. 

Now he is gone ! But leaves immortal name 
To gild the annals of his cherished land. 
And proudly stands among the shining band 

Who, born obscure, have scaled the heights of fame. 
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In memoriam* 



ELIZABETH STEWART. 

Softly lay her to her rest, 
God who made her, He knew best 
What was for her good always — 
To His Name be all the praise. 

Lay our sister gently down. 
No one now need fear or frown ; 
With a chaplet round her brow. 
She is all-victorious now. 

Dark and dreary days and nights 
Oft obscured the guiding lights ; 
But the Pilot knew the way. 
And brought her to eternal day. 

There is no call for weeping here. 
Quenched in hope is every tear ; 
Faith exultant sees her rise 
To the joys of paradise. 
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In memoriani* 



MRS. BRODIE, NEE HELEN GRANT. 

Ohitt August 7th, 1902, 

'Tis fkv^ and twenty years since here we stood 
Before an open grave — four little sons and I — 
And laid the sire where all alike must lie. 

When to His just decree it seemeth good. 

And she the widowed one, though stricken sore. 
Indulged herself in no unmeasured grief. 
But sought to find assuagement and relief 

In bending to the task that lay before. 

To train his children to a useful life. 

To make the honje so pleasant, loving, sweet. 
That no allurements should entice their feet 

In crooked ways in which the world is rife. 

Patient and self-reliant, she accomplished all. 
And more than all, with Providence to aid ; 
Now in her turn she Nature's debt has paid. 

Calm and resigned she met the heavenly call. 

And now she rests, wearing the victor's bays. 
Won in the noble field of motherhood. 
And leaving such an influence for good. 

As still shall live to bless her children's days. 

Daughter of Scotland, daughter of a clan 
That foremost stood for liberty and right ; 
Long may like thee our Scottish maids delight 

To rear, to train the Nation's future man. 
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In memoriatti* 



MRS. JAMES TAIT, 

MORNINGTON. 

Obiit September 2n(l, 1906. 

She was a woman leal and good, who bore 
The pangs of labour, woman's primal curse. 
Without complaint, and even rejoiced to nurse 
Her tender offspring close up to a score. 
And each that came her love increased the more. 
With many mouths to feed, from her lean purse 
She to the poor and needy would disburse — 
Who found her heart as open as her door. 
With eident hands she ruled her household well. 
And was a pattern to her neighbours round. 
Nor would her bosom with vain longings swell. 
But all her pleasures in her duties found. 
If her last years of cruel sufferings tell. 
Beyond the Bar her joys may more abound. 
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In memoriani* 



BLANCHE MACANDREW. 

Obiit August 27thy 1901. 

Now Blanche is gone, the earth is robed in gloom. 
And all her offspring share the general woe ; 
Maiden and swain with downcast faces go. 

For her cut off in her sweet virgin bloom. 

Ah, changed is Nature in her native vale ! 
For as the lark laments the eclipsing cloud, 
And the parched flower cries for the dew aloud. 

So we and all things her departure wail. 

For she was loveliest of the lovely, fair 
As a saint fresh from the Maker's hand ; 
Her voice the sweetest sound in all the land. 

And matchless graces crowned her queenly air. 

There needs no sad farew^ell, for she is here. 

And shall be always, though with noiseless feet ; 
Us in the morning shall her spirit greet. 

And in the hush of evening still be near. 

Until our clay shall mingle with the dust. 
And our soul, if it may, enfranchised rise 
To a more noble life beyond the skies : 

For to their pristine source return all creatures must. 
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Six Martyrs of the First and Second Reformations. Ry Rev. W. H. 

Carslaw, D.D. 2s. nett. 

Exiles of the Covenant. By Rev. W. H. Carslaw, D. D. 2s. nett. 



Chalmers. — Chalmers' Caledonia. 258. and 40s. per vol. Vol. VIII. — the 

Index— sold separately, 15s. and 25s. nett. 
Cheviot. — Proverbs, Proverbial Expressions, and Popular Rhymes of Scotland. 

By Andrew Cheviot. 6s. nett. 
" CZaverAoi^^e."— Gretna Green and Its Traditions. By "Claverhouse." Is.nett 
Colvin. — Bell Roger's Loon, and other Stories. By Margaret Colvin. Is. 6d. 
Cook. — In a Far Country. By Rev. Thomas Cook, M.A. 38. 
Craib. — America and the Americans. By Rev. A. Craib. Ss. 6d. 
Craigie. — Scandinavian Folk Lore. By W. A. Craigie, M.A., F.S.A. 7s. 6d. 
Crawley -Boevey. — Beyond Cloudland. By S. M. Crawley-Boevey. 5s. 
Cupples. — The Green Hand. By George Cupplea. 2s. 6d. 
Darling. — Songs from Silence. By Isabella F. Darling. 2s. 6d. nett. 
Downie. The Early Home of Richard Cameron. By J. Downie, M.A. Is. nett. 
Drumm,ond.— Life of Robert Nicoll. By the late P. R. Drummond, Perth. 5s. 
Edgar.— Old Church Life in Scotland. By Andrew Edgar, D.D. 7s. 6d. 

The Bibles of England. By Andrew Edgar, D.D. 7s. 6d. 

El/re- Todd.— The Glasgow Poets. Edited by George Eyre-Todd. 7s. 6d. nett. 
Fergusson. — Alexander Hume. By R. Menzies Fergusson, M.A. 5s. nett. 

A Student of Nature. By R. Menzies Fergusson, M.A. 4s. nett. 

A Village Poet. By R. Menzies Fergusson, M.A. ,3s. 6d. nett. 

Rambles in the Far North. By R. Menzies Fergusson, M.A. 3s. and 2s. 



Logie : A Parish History. By R. Menzies Fergusson, M.A. 2 vols. 

15s. nett. each vol. 

The Viking's Bride, and other Poems. By R. Menzies Fergusson, 



M.A. 3s. 

Ferguson.— The King's Friend. By Dugald Ferguson. 3s. 6d. 
Ferguson. — The Poems of Robert Ferguson. Edited by Robt. Ford. 58. nett. 
Fife -And I Knew It Not. By David Fife. 3s. 6d. nett. 
Findlay. — Medici Carmina. By "William Findlay, M.D. 3s. 6d. nett. 

Ayrshire Idylls of Other Days. By " George Umber." 5s. 

In My Citj' Garden. By *' George Umber." Gs. 

Robert Burns and the Medical Profession. By "William Findlay, M.D. 

("George Umber.") 68. nett. 
Fittis. — Curious Episodes in Scottish History. By R. Scott Fittis. 6s. 

Heroines of Scotland. By R. Scott Fittis. 6s. 

Romantic Narratives from Scottish History and Tradition. By R. Scott 

Fittis. 6s. 

Fleming. — Ancient Castles and Mansions of Stirling Nobility. By J. S. 
Fleming, F.S.A. 2l8. nett. 
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Ford. — American Humourists. Selected and edited by Eobert Ford. Ss. 6d. 

Auld Scots Ballants. Ss. 

Ballads of Bairnhood. Selected and edited by Robert Ford. Ss. 

Ballads of Babyland. Selected and edited by Robert Ford. 58. 

Children's Rhymes, Games, Songs, and Stories. By R. Ford. 3s. 6d. nett. 

Ford's Own Humorous Scotch Stories. 1st and 2nd Series, Is. each nett. 

Both Series in 1 vol., 28. 6d. nett. 

Poems and Songs of Alexander Rodger. Edited by Robert Ford. 

3s. 6d. nett. 

'J'ayside Songs and other Verses. By Robert Ford. '^. 6d. nett. 

The Harp of Perthshire. Edited by Robert Ford. 15s. and 7s. 6d. 

Thistledown. By Robert Ford. 3s. 6d. and Is. nett. 

"Vagabond Songs and Ballads of Scotland. Edited by R. Ford. 5s. nett. 

Miller's ** Willie Winkie," and other Songs and Poems. Edited by 

Robert Ford. 3s. 6d. nett. 

The Heroines of Burns. By Robert Ford. 38. 6d. nett. 

Popular American Readings. Popular English Readings. Popular Irish 

Readings, Popular Scotch Readings. Edited by Robert Ford. Is. each. 
Also in one vol., 4s. 

Gardner's Verse for Schools. Parts I. and II. 6d. nett each part. 

Gentles.— A Plea for the Restoration of Paisley Abbey. By Rev. T. Gentles, 
D.D. Is. 

Gough.—^co\^KnA in 1298. Edited by Henry Gough. 2l8. 

The Itinerary of King Edward the First, as far as relates to his Expedi- 
tions against Scotland, 1286-1307. By Henry Gough. 2 vols. SOs. nett. 

Granger.- The Average Man, and other Sermons. By the late Rev. William 

Granger, M.A., Ayr. 3s. 6d. nett. 
Gr^ethead.- Our Future. Edited by Miss Greethead. Is. 6d. 
Grey. — The Misanthrope's Heir. By Cyril Grey. 28. nett. 

The Manse Rose. By Cyril Grey. 3s. 6d. 

Grosart. — The Verse and Miscellaneous Prose of Alexander Wilson, the 

Ornithologist of America. Edited by Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D. 12s. 6d. 
II all.- The Art of Being Happy. The Art of Being Healthy. The Art of 

Being Successful. By Rev. Charles A. Hall. Is. nett each. In one 

vol., 3s. nett. 
The Manly Life, and How to Live It. By the Rev. Charles A. Hall. 

Cloth, Is. ; Paper Covers, 6d. 
Hcdl.- Edith Watson. By Sydney Hall. 3s. 6d. 
H anion. —Drifted I»Jorthward. By T. Hanton. Is. 

Harvey. — Scottish Chapbook Literature. Py William Harvey. 3s. 6d. nett. 
HatherLy.— A Treatise on Byzantine Music. By Rev. S. G. Hatherly, Mus. 

Bac. (Oxon.). 6s. and 48. 
"God Save the Queen." Supplementary to Dr. Hatherly s Treatise. 2s. 
Henderson. — Anecdotes and Recollections of A. K. H. B. By Rev. D. R. 

Henderson, M. A. 6d. nett. 
Henderson. — Lady Nairne and Her Songs. By Rev. George Henderson, M.A., 

B.D., Monzie, Crieff. 2s. 6d. nett and 2s. nett. 
Hewat. — Half-Hours at the Manse. By the Rev. Kirkwood Hewat, M.A., 

F.S.A. (Scot.), Prestwick. 3s. 6d. 

In the Ohlen Times. By Rev. Kirkwood Hewat, M.A., etc. 4s. nett. 

Hill-A-Hoy-0. By a "Country Cousin." 2s. 6d. , 

Memoir of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. By his daughter. 5s. 

Hogg. — A Tour in the Highlands in 1803. By James Hogg. 2s. 6d. 
Holmes. — The Teaching of Modern Languages in Schools and Colleges. By 

D. T. Holmes, B.A. 2s. nett. 
Hume.— The Practice of Sanctification. By Alexander Hume, B.A. Is. nett. 
//M^c/ie5on.—Maisie Warden. By J, D. Hutcheson. 5s. 
Isobel Burns (Mrs. Begg). liy her Grandson. 2s. 6d. 
James. — Poems and Fragments. By Charles James. 3s. 6d. 
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Jamieson. — Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary. Edited by David Donaldson, 

F.E.I.S. 6 vols., £8 17b. 6d. ; Large Paper, £14. 
New Supplementai'y Volume (being Vol. V. of above). Edited by 

David Donaldson, F.E.I.S. 27s. 6d. and 42s. 
Johnson. — A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland in 1773. By Samuel 

Johnson, LL.D. New Edition. 28. 6d. nett. 
Kennedy, — David Kennedy, the Scottish Singer : Keminiscences of his Life 

and Work. By Marjory Kennedy. And Singing Kound the World : a 

Narrative of his Colonial Tours. By David Kennedy, Jun. 78. 6d. 
Kennedy. — Keminiscences of Walt Whitman. By William Sloane Kennedy, 

Camden, N.J. 6s. 
A'cr.— Mother Lodge, Kilwinning, "The Ancient Lo(]ge of Scotland." By 

Rev. W. Lee Ker, Kilwinning. 4s. 6d. 
Kilgour. — Twenty Years en Pen Nevis. By Wm. T. Kilgour. 2/6 & 1/6 nett. 
Lochaber in War and Peace. Illustrated By Wm. T. Kilgour. 

7s. 6d. nett. 
Laing. —The Buke of the Howlat. By Dr. Laing. 12s. 6d. 
Lavwnt. — Poems. By J. K. Lament. 28. 6d. 
Latin. — Hew Ainslie : a Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns. Edited by 

Thomas C. Latio. 6s. 
Za/^o.— Memorials of Auld Lang Syne. By Thomas C. Latto. 4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
Law. — Dreams o' Hame, and other Scotch Poems. By James D. Law. 68. 
Luinsden. — Thoughts for Book Lovers. By Harry S. Lumsden. 2s. 
Ma^bremen.— "Breezes from John o' Groats. By MacBremen. 3s. 6d. 

The Death of Lady Wallace : a Poem. By MacBremen. Is. 

Mac Cormick. — Oiteagan 'o n lar ( Breezes from the West). By #. Mac Cormick. 

Edited by M. MacFarlane. 28. 6d. 
M* Cormick.— Three Lectures on English Literature. By W. S. M^Cormick, 

M.A. 3s. 6d. nett. 
Macdonald. -The Husband to Get and to Be. Edited by G. G. Macdonald. 

Is. nett. 

The Wife to Get. 28. 6d. nett. 

McClelland. — The Church and Parish of Inchinnan. By the Kev. Robert 

McClelland, minister of the Parish. 3s. 6d. nett. 
3/*/?i»en.— Life Assurance. What to Select. By Robert M'Ewen,Cambus. 3d. 
Macfarlane. — The Harp of the Scottish Covenant. Poems, Songs, and Ballads 

collected by John Macfarlane. 68. 
Macintosh. - Irvindale Chimes. By John Macintosh. 4s. nett. 

A Popular Life of Robert Burns. By John Macintosh. 2s. 6d. nett. 

Maxkay. — Where the Heather Grows. By George A. Mackay. 2s. 6d. 

if acA-^an. —The King's Quhair. Done into English by Wm. Mackean. 3s. 6d. 
M^Ooum. -Ten Bunyan Talks. By G. W. T. M*Gown. 2s. nett. 

A Primer of Burns. By G. W. T. M*Gown. Is. nett. 

M^Kenn. — The Young Naturalists. A Book for Boys and Girls. By Minnie 

M'Kean. Ist and 2nd Series. Is. each. 
ilf'A'e/Zar.— Greece : Her Hopes and Troubles. By Campbell M*Kellar. Is. 
M^Kerlie. — History of the Lands and their Owners in Galloway. By the late 

P. H. M*Kerlie, F.S.A. Scot., F.R.G.S., etc. 2 vols. 25s. nett. 
Ma^Kenzie. — History of Kilbarchan Parish. By Robert D. MacKenzic, 

minister of the Parish. 21s. nett. Large Paper, 35s. nett. 
MacKenzie. — History of the Outer Hebrides. By William C. MacKenzie. 

12s. 6d. nett. Large Paper, 21s. 

The Lady of Hirta. By Wm. C. MacKenzie, F.S.A. Scot. 6s. 

A Short History of the Scottish Highlands and Isles. By Wm. C. 

MacKenzie. New Edition. 5s. nett. 
Maclefni. — Wallace : a Poem. By Neil Macleod. Is. , post free. 
McMillan. — Mainly About Robert Bruce. By Alec McMillan, M.A. Is. nett. 
Mackintosh. — The History of Civilisation in Scotland. By John Mackintosh, 

LL.D. 4 vols. £4 4s. Calf Extra, £5 5s. Large Paper, £6 68. 
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MacNicol.—Daxe MaoDonald. By E. R. MaoNiool. Ss. 

Mucpherson. — History of the Church in Scotland. By Rev. John Macpherson, 

M.A. 78. 6d. 
Macrtu. - A Feast of Fun. By Bev. David Macrae. Ss. 8d. 

Book of Blunders. By Rev. David Macrae. Is. 

National Humour. By Rev. David Macrae. 38. 6d. 

The Railway Chase, and other Sketches. By Rev. David Macrae. Is. 

Popping the Question, and other Sketches. By Rev. David Macrae. Is. 

The above two volumes in one, 2s. 
Mather. —Poems. By James Mather. 48. 

Poems. Second Series. By James Mather. 5«. nett. 

Matbghnn, — Rosneath : Past and Present. By W. C. Maughan. 5s. 
T» e Garelochside. By W. C. Maughan. 78. 6d. 

Picturesque Musselburgh and Its Golf Linjcs. By W. C. Maughan. 

Cloth, Is. 6d. Paper covers. Is. nett. 

Menzies. — National Religion. By Rev. Allan Menzies, D.D., St. Andrews. 58. 
Menzies. — Provincial Sketches and other Verses. By G. K. Menzies. 2s. 6d. 

nett. 
i/en2;t€«.— Illustrated Guide to the Vale of Yarrow. By James M. Menzies. 

Is. 6d. nett. 
Afelcalfe.~-^S. Ninian and Machor — the Legends of, in the Scottish Dialect of 

the Fourteenth Century. By W. M. Metcalfe, D.D. 10s. 6d. nett. On 

Whatman Paper, 15s. nett. 

A History of the Shire of Renfrew from the Earliest Times down to 

the Close of the Nineteenth Century. By W. M. Metcalfe, D.D., F.S. A. 
25s. nett. On Whatman Paper, 408. 

History of Paisley. By W. M. Metcalfe, D.D. Illustrated. 

Charters and Documents relating to the Burgh of Paisley. By W. M. 

Metcalfe, D.D. 21s. nett. 

Ancient Lives of the Scottish Saints. Translated by W. M. Metcalfe, 



D.D. 1.58. On Whatman Paper, 25s. 
-— Pinkerton's Lives of the Scottish Saints. Revised and enlarged by 
W. M. Metcalfe. D.D. 2 vols. 15s. per vol. 

— The Natural Truth of Christianity. Edited by W. M. Metcalfe, D.D. 58. 
The Reasonableness of Christianity. By W. M. Metcalfe, D.D. 5s. 



Metcaf/e. — The Great Palace of Constantinople. Translated from the Greek 

of Dr. A. G. Paspates, by William Metcalfe, B.D. lOs. 6d. 
Miller. — Selections from the Works of Hugh Miller. Edited by W. M. 

Mackenzie, M.A., F.S..A. (Scot.). 38. 6d. 
Mitchell. — A Popular History of the Highlands and Gaelic Scotland. By 

Dugald Mitchell, M.D., J. P. 128. (id. nett. 
Mitchell.— J ephthsi : a Drama. Translated by A. G. Mitchell. 3s. 6d. nett. 

- John the Baptist : a Drama. Translated by A. G. Mitchell. 38. 6d. nett. 

Morison-Orant. — Protomantis, and other Poems. By L. M orison-Grant, fts. 

MothenoeU. — Poems and Songs. By William Motherwell. 6s. 

if o«;a^— Search Light. By G. H. Mowat. 28. 6d. nett. 

Munro. — Burns' Highland Mary. By Archibald Munro. 3s. 

Munro. — Schleiermacher. ByRobt. Munro, B.D., Old Kilpatrick. 4s. 6d. nett. 

Murray. — A Handbook of Psychology. By J. (Jlark Murray, LL.D., F.R.S.C., 

M'Gill College, Montreal. 78. 6d. 

An Introduction to Ethics. By J. Clark Murray, LL.D., etc. Bs. 6d. 

A Sketch of the Life and Times of the late David Murray, Esq., 

Provost of Paisley. By his son, J. Clark Murray, LL.D, etc. 4s. 

-' Solomon Maimon. Translated by J. Clark Murray, LL.D., etc. 6s. 



Mwray. — Kilmacolni : a Parish History. By Rev. Jas. Murray, M.A. Gs. nett. 
" Life in Scotland a Hundred Years Ago. By Rev. James Murray, M. A. 

Second and Enlarged Edition. 3s. 6d. nett. 
Muiray, —The Black Book of Paisley and other Manuscripts of the Scoti- 

chronicon. By David Murray. LL.D., F.S. A., Scot. 12s. 6d. 
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^Mr*eZ/.— The Waggon and the Star. By Walter A. Mursell. 28. 6d. nett. 
Naismith. — The Young Draper's Gnide to Success. By W. Naismith. 1/6 nett. 
yicoll.- Warp and Woof : Hesps of Homespun Yarns. By David M. Nicoll. 

Is. Cloth, Is. 6d. 
Nicolson. —Tales of 7 hule. By John Nicolson. 28. 
Ochiltree.— KGAhMjn. By Henry Ochiltree. 5s. 
On Heather Hills. 2 vols. 21s. 

PcUon. — Honouring God. By Kev. James A. Paton, M.A. 4s, 6d. 
Balmanno : a Study in Social Hegeneration. By Kev. James A. Paton, 

D.D. Is. 6d. Paper Covers, Is. 
Patterson. — The "Cyclops" of Euripides. Edited hy Jolm Patterson, B.A. 

(Harvard), Louisville, Kentucky, U.S.A. 4s. 6d. 
Perin.— DWiwQ Breathings. By Christopher Perin. Ig. 
PA^Zjtw.— The Still Hour. By Rev. Austen Phelps. 6d. 
Phillips. — Cora Linn. By J. G. Phillips. 3s. 6d., post free. 

James Macpherson. the Highland Freebooter. By J. G. Phillips. 3s. 6d. 

Philp.— The Kiver and the City. By Rev. George Philp, Glasgow. 6d. 
Roe- Brown. — The Shadow on the Manse. By Campbell Rae-Brown. 3s. 6d. 
TJeid.— A Cameronian Apostle. By Professor Reid, D.D. 6s. 
^«irf.- -Poems, Songs, and Sonnets. By Robert Keid (Rob Wanlock). 5s.' 
Heid. —Problems of this Life — Social and Sacred. By W. Reid. 2s. 6d. nett. 
Renfrewshire. Archaeological and Historical Survey of the County, under the 

direction of several eminent antiquaries. Lochwinnoch. With numerous 

Plates. 2 vols. 25s. per vol. Large Paper, 37s. 6d. 
Renfrewshire— Geographical and Historical. 3d. 
Renwick. -Poems and Sonnets. By James Ren wick. 2s. 6d. 
RW9* — Nature Jiyrics. Bj' James Rigg. 2s. 6d. nett. 
Roberts. — A Short Proof that Greek was the Language of Christ. By the late 

Professor Roberts, D.D., St. Andrews. 2s. 6d. 
Robertson. — Jockie, and other Songs and Ballads. By A. S. Robertson. Is 6d. 
iJofterteon.— Practical First Aid. By Wm. Robertson, M.D., D. P.H. 

Is. 6d. nett. 

The Stone of Dunalter. By AVm. Robertson, M.D., D.P.H. 39. 6d. 

Robertson. — The Lords of Cuningham. By Wm. Robertson. 6s. 

Ross, —Highland Mary. Edited by John D. Ross. 28. 6d. 

Random Sketches on Scottish Subjects. By John D. Ross. 2s. 6d. 

Round Burns' Grave. The Paeans and Dirges of Many Bards. Gathered 

together by John D. Ross. 3s. 6d. 

Ross. — In the Highlands, and other Poems. By G. R. T. Ross. 3s. 6d. nett. 
/2o5^.— Kingcraft in Scotland. By Peter Ross, LL.D. 6s. 
Roy, — Lilias Carment ; or. For Better for Worse. By Gordon Roy. 6s. 
Russell.— ThvQQ Years in Shetland. By Rev. John Russell, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Scotland Eighty Years Ago. Thirty-two Fine Copperplate Etchings of the 

Chief Towns and their Surroundings. £5 5s. to subscribers only. 
Scott. -Lectures for Club and Cloister. By A. Boyd Scott. 3s. 6d. nett. 
Seath.- Rhymes and Lyrics. By Wm. Seath. 3s. 6d. nett. 
Silver Aims and Golden Anchors. A Text-Book. Is. nett. 
Simpson. — Familiar Scottish Birds. By A. Nicol Simpson, F.Z.S. 2s. 

Familiar Scottish Animals. By A. Nicol Simpson, F.Z.S. 28. 

Bobbie Guthrie : a Scotch Lad/lie. By A. N. Simpson, F.Z.S. 2s. 6d. nett. 

Skinner. — That Loon o' Baxter's. By Rev. J. Skinner. 2s. 

fcS'mi^A.— Scottish Athletic Sports. By W. M'Combie Smith. Is. 6d. 
Smith.— TyiQ Dalbroom Folks. By Rev. J. Smith, M.A., B.D. 2 vols. 6s. 
Smith, — The New Testament in Braid Scots. Rendered by Rev. Wm. Wye 

Smith. New Kdition. 6s. nett. 
Snodgrass. — Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos, from the Prose of Heinrich Heine. 

Selected and translated by J. Snodgrass. 6s. 
Stephen. — Divine and Human Influence. By Rev. R. Stephen, M.A. 5s. nett. 
Stewart. — The Church of Scotland. By Richard Morris Stewart. 7s. 6d. 
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Story.— HesMh Haunts of the Riviera and South-West of France. By Very 
Rev. Principal Story, D.D. 3s. 

St. Modan of Rosneath. By the Very^ Rev. Principal Story, D.D. 28. 

Sturrock. —Our Present Hope and Our Future Home. By Kev. J. B. Sturrock. 

2s. 6d. nett. 
Sutherland. — The Selected "Works of Robert Burns. Edited by Rhona 

Sutherland. Crown 4to. 480 pp. With Illustrations. Price 5s. nett. 

Or in various Binding^s — Prices on application. 
Symington.- Hints to Our Boys. By A. J. Symington. Is. 6d. 
Tannahill. — VoeiTa.% and Songs of Robert Tannahill. Edited by fhe lute David 

Seniple, F.S.A. New Edition. 3s. 6d. nett. 
Taylor.- The Autobiography of Peter Taylor. Ss. 6d. 
Taylor. — Twelve Favourite Hymns : their Messages and their Writers. By 

Rev. Wm. Tavlor, M.A. 2s. nett. 
The Knight of Snowdon ; or, The Saxon and the Gael. 28. 6d. 
The Leading Aisles : Volume One. 2s. 6d. 
Tweeddale. — Dunty the Droll. By John Tweeddale. Is. 
(Irie. — Reminiscences of 80 Years. By John Urie. 
VeUch. -The Dean's Daughter. By Sophie F. F. Veiitch. 3s. 6d. 
Warrick.— The History of Old Cumnock. By Rev. John Warrick, M.A., 

Free Church, Old Cumnock. 7s. 6d. nett. 
Watt. — Selected Metrical Psalms and Paraphrases. Selected and edited by 

R. MacLean Watt, M.A., B.D. Is. nett. 
IVhyte. — Naigheachdan Firinneach (True Stories). Vols. I. and II. Trans- 
lated into Gaelic by Henry Whyte (**Fionn "). 3s. 6d. per Vol., nett. 
Afac-Choinnich.—EsLchdTSLxdh a' Phrionnsa; no, Bliadhna Thearlaich (The 

Jacobite Rising of 1745). Leiain Mac-Choinnich. New Edition. 5s. nett. 
Williamson.— Caxiahuni and Cartsdyke. By G. Williamson. 25s. and 42s. 

Old Greenock. Second Series. Uniform with above. 

M rigfU. - Laird Nicoll's Kitchen, and other Sketches of Scottish Life and 

Manners. By Joseph Wright. 2s. 6d. nett. 
Young. —Scotch Cameos. By John Young. New Edition, Is. and Is. 6d. 



MANUALS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Cookery for Working Men's Wives. By Martha H. Gordon. Id. ; post free, 2d. 

Large Type Edition, 3d. ; post free, 4d. 
Indigestion. By Flotence Stacpoole. 2d. ; post free, 2^. 
Our Babies, and How to Take Care of Them. By Florence Stacpoole. 3d. ; 

post free, 4d. 
The Home Doctor. By Florence Stacpoole. 3d. ; post free, 4id. 



THE "JENNY WREN** SERIES. 6a. eaeh. Post free, Sd. 

A Treatise on the Cooking of Big Joints. 

Dainty Dishes for Dinners, Luncheons, and Suppers. 

Dishes of Fishes : How to Prepare Them. 

Sauces, Seasonings, ana Salads. 

The Art of Preparing Puddings, Tarts, Jellies, elc 

The Art of Prepariog Soups, Stews, Hashes, and Ragouts. 

The Complete Art of Dinner-Giving. 
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